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A  Mtk  myxih  ^Irall  IGf  ab  ®ljm 

Sr.  (B>ral)am 
^T  is  an  arresting  thought  that,  when  the 
•♦•  Eternal  One  stooped  from  out  the  deep,  He 
T  spoke  to  us  not  through  a  mighty  earthquake 
paroxysm  or  a  seething  flame  of  blinding  glory, 
but  in  the  small  voice  of  a  baby's  cooing,  and  bowed 
the  hearts  of  men  before  a  child's  clinging  fingers 
with  love's  invisible  sceptre  laden. 

Whether  humble  and  unlettered  like  the 
shepherds  who  kept  their  vigils  on  the  lonely 
Judean  hills,  or  wise  and  great  like  the  magi  who 
came  from  afar  on  stately  camels  amid  the  tinkling 
of  silver  bells,  may  the  heart  of  a  little  child  be 
given  us  that  we  may  once  more  hear  the  measures 
of  the  angel's  song  sweeping  up  the  cold  aisles  of 
earth  and  ringing  like  a  Christmas  carol  through 
the  echoing  chambers  of  the  soul ;  and  guided  by  the 
Star  set  upon  the  brow  of  the  world's  night,  that 
we  may  once  again  stand  with  bowed  heads  as 
worshippers  before  that  immortal  group — a  Woman, 
pale  and  wistful,  with  eyes  like  deep  pools  filled 
with  the  sweet  content  of  motherhood  and  the  peace 
that  passeth  understanding  and  clasped  to  her 
bosom  a  wee  bairn  whose  innocent  helplessness  and 
surpassing  winsomeness  appeal  irresistibly  to  the 
love  and  loyalty  of  the  sons  of  men — and  then  go 
out,  as  those  who  have  seen  a  vision,  to  give 
ourselves  to  the  world,  as  He  gave  Himself,  in  self= 
sacrifice  and  social  service  until  the  spirit  of 
Christmas=tide  shall  pervade  and  dominate  man- 
kind and  men  shall  brothers  be  the  wide  world  o'er. 
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CANADIAN  LITERATURE 

^?        N^     BY    ^^J        ^ 

PELHAM  EDGAR,  PH.D. 


WOULD  preface  my  few  remarks  by  saying  that  they 
are  written  by  request  of  the  Editor.  I  once  delivered 
a  lecture  upon  the  same  unwise  topic,  and  have  scarcely 
yet  outlived  the  enmities  which  it  engendered.  My 
knowledge  of  the  subject,  again,  is  so  inextensive  as  to 
interpose  another  barrier  between  promise  and  per- 
formance, and  I  feel  like  a  guilty  trespasser  upon  a 
theme  which  Professor  Horning  and  ^Nlr.  James  have 
made  delightful  to  so  many  readers  and  to  so  many  listeners. 

The  reiterated  query — Have  we  a  Canadian  literature! — 
suggesting  though  it  does  a  modest  doubt  in  the  inquiring  mind, 
is  yet  indicative  of  the  laudable  desire  that  we  should  some  day 
take  intellectual  rank  among  the  nations.  Have  we  yet  reached 
the  dawning  of  that  day!  What  cloudy  obstacles  interpose  them- 
selves between  us  and  the  growing  light?  And  by  what  effort  of 
ours  can  we  dissolve  them?  are  some  of  the  questions  which 
suggest  themselves  for  cursory  investigation. 
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I  think  it  may  be  atifirmed  that  at  least  the  day  has  dawned 
for  us.  Tlie  sun  of  our  material  prosperity  is  already  high  in 
the  morninii'  lieavens,  while  low  down  on  the  intellectual  hori- 
zon a  faint  Hush  reddens  in  the  east.  That  is  the  dawning  of 
our  true  day,  whatever  other  mock  sun  may  possess  the  sky. 
But  as  yet  we  alone  perceive  its  promise,  for  the  reputation  of 
our  writers  is  singularly  local,  lacking  almost  entirely  the  iin- 
prinuitur  of  foreign,  or  even  English,  approval.  How  few,  upon 
retleetion,  are  the  writers  among  us  who  have  emerged  into 
wider  notice!  Among  the  French  I  can  think  only  of  the  late 
Louis  Frechette,  whose  genuine,  though  rhetorical,  talent  found 
recognition  in  France;  Nelligan,  that  ardent  Hibernian  Franc, 
a  mental  wreck  at  twenty,  but  a  genius  in  his  teens,  and  Lozeau, 
the  bed-ridden  poet  of  Montreal,  whose  verses,  like  those  of  the 
unhappy  Nelligan,  enjoyed  a  brief  Parisian  vogue.  Among  the 
English-Canadians  (and  now  what  enemies  I  am  making)  there 
are  few  indeed  of  extra-territorial  fame,  and  none  whose  names 
have  passed  beyond  the  limits  of  England,  unless  we  are  prepared 
to  make  an  exception  of  scientific  literature.  Even  the  late  Dr. 
Drummond  I  found  comparatively  unknown  in  England,  and 
Archibald  Lampman  was  not  even  a  name.  Carman,  the  late 
Francis  Thompson  told  me  he  admired  for  his  rollicking  "Vaga- 
bondia"  songs  (but  can  Canada,  may  I  parenthetically  ask,  still 
lay  claim  to  poets  like  Carman  and  Roberts,  whom  she  has  cast 
out  to  earn  elsewhere  their  bread,  or  to  prosaists  like  Norman 
Duncan  and  Thompson-Seton,  who  have  likewise  sought  a  more 
congenial  and  profitable  environment?),  and  I  met  an  isolated 
person  here  and  there  who  had  encountered  and  enjoyed  stray 
verses  of  one  or  other  of  our  poets.  But  it  is  easy  to  see  that  in 
an  intellectual  way  Canada  has  hardly  yet  begun  to  count.  The 
current  of  ideas  which  flows  through  Europe  has  not  yet  visited 
our  shores,  and  all  our  efforts  are  still  sporadic.  Brave  brains 
and  busy  pens  we  have  amongst  us,  but  we  dissipate  our  intel- 
lectual energies,  and  our  aggregate  of  isolated  efforts  does  not 
yet  constitute  a  colierent  body  of  literature,  stamped  with  our 
national  spirit. 

The  (luestion  naturally  arises:  has  our  national  character  so 
far  sufficiently  shaped  itself  as  to  find  expression  through  the 
medium  of  skilled  interpreters?  Here  are  we,  a  fussy  little 
people  of  eight  millions,  intent  upon  carving  out  a  destiny  for 
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ourselves.  We  are  of  Anglo-Saxon  or  Norman  stock,  with,  pre- 
sumably, the  average  brain-power  of  those  not  unintelligent 
races.  Our  historical  background  affords  but  a  limited  vista, 
but  is  picturesque  and  various  within  its  narrow  limits  of  time, 
and  of  the  deeds  which  shaped  us  we  need  not  surely  be  ashamed. 
Can  it  be  that  we  have  not  yet  attained  to  national  consciousness, 
are  not  yet  aware  of  what  we  are  aiming  at,  nor  of  the  goal  at 
which  we  are  destined  to  arrive?  If  that  is  true;  if  our  racial 
character  is  not  yet  determined,  our  novelists  and  dramatists 
will  work  in  a  shifting  and  insecure  material,  and  our  poets  will 
lack  one  potent  source  of  inspiration  for  their  song.  Goethe,  it 
is  true,  proposed  a  cosmopolitan  ideal  for  literature,  but  the 
facts  of  six  centuries  were  against  him,  for  since  1200,  all  that 
is  of  enduring  value  has  been  nationally  inspired.  As  to  where 
we  actually  stand  in  this  regard,  I  think  that  in  the  past  our 
uncertain  and  unsatisfactory  political  status  has  obscurely 
affected  our  literature,  but  that  every  year  of  our  growth  con- 
tributes to  the  clarifying  of  our  national  consciousness.  We  are 
only  a  nation  in  the  making,  but  that  we  will  emerge  from  our 
years  of  tutelage  and  trial  with  rational  ambitions  and  definite 
ideals,  is  the  belief  of  every  true  Canadian. 

Other  less  obscure  causes  have  been  assigned  for  our  meagre 
intellectual  output.  It  is  not  that  we  have  been  small,  for  Athens 
and  Juda?a  were  smaller,  but  that  we  have  been  quite  extraor- 
dinarily busy  with  our  hands,  having  had  no  slaves  to  fell  our 
forests  and  to  build  our  roads,  and  equally  busy  with  our  wits 
amassing  wealth,  having  had  no  accumulated  reserves  of  fortune 
to  permit  of  easeful  and  care-free  meditation.  Money  we  now 
possess,  but  such  is  our  lust  for  ever-increasing  stores  that  money 
has  brought  with  it  no  leisured  class,  and  literature,  we  must 
remember,  is  not  the  recreation  of  a  few  free  hours  wrested  from 
days  and  years  of  labor.  Lack  of  time,  therefore,  measurably 
accounts  for  lack  of  literature ;  and  had  we  the  time,  I  fear  that 
we  have  lost  the  faculty  of  thinking  about  things  which  really 
matter.  So  the  few  serious-minded  persons  we  may  possess  are 
unsupported  by  any  sustaining  atmosphere  of  thought,  and  their 
hunger  for  ideas  must  be  sated  at  foreign  sources.  IMany  absurd 
views  are  held  as  to  the  independence  of  genius.  In  a  sense,  all 
great  talents  are  isolated  and  remote,  and  the  flower  of  genius 
springs  from  the  seed  of  difference.     But  in   another,  a  more 
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practical,  and  perhaps  a  higher  sense,  genius  is  pre-eminently 
social,  and  is  exc[uisitely  responsive  to  environment.  Shakespeare 
would  not  have  written  his  plays  upon  a  desert  island,  and 
Shakespeare,  transported  to  the  fourteenth  century,  would  have 
been  merely"  the  peer  of  the  nameless  Wakefield  master,  who  gave 
us  the  Secuncla  Pastoruni  miracle  play.  So  a  talent  arising  in 
Canada  will  not  have  the  practical  impulse  to  WTite,  namely,  the 
hope  of  recognition  and  reward,  which,  however  we  may  cling 
to  the  idealistic  explanation  of  their  origin,  has  still,  and  ever 
been,  the  main  incentive  to  the  creation  of  the  world's  master- 
pieces; and  missing,  also,  the  stimulus  of  intellectual  surround- 
ings, the  man  of  talent  will  be  forced  to  create  for  himself  an 
artificial  atmosphere,  and  sate  his  immortal  hunger  for  ideas  by 
a  lean  diet  of  books  in  the  seclusion  of  his  solitary  chamber.  For 
him  there  will  be,  for  purposes  of  literature,  but  little  of  the 
fructifying  contact  of  brain  with  living  brain,  and  his  intellec- 
tual activity  will  not  be  stimulated  by  his  participation  in  some 
momentous  movement  of  ideas,  which  bears  him  onward  with  the 
current  of  its  accumulated  energies. 

A  moment's  reflection  will  bring  to  our  minds,  for  example, 
the  international  reactions  of  thought  which  characterized,  in 
Europe,  the  century  which  has  just  closed— German  ideas  bear- 
ing fruit  in  English  philosophy ;  English  romance,  incarnated  in 
Scott  and  Byron,  making  its  triumphal  progress  through  Europe ; 
and  Scandinavia  and  Russia  paying  at  last  in  rich  measure  the 
accumulated  debt  of  their  intellectual  obligations.  Why  and 
how  long  are  we- to  lag  timidly  behind? 

Again,  reflect  for  a  moment  upon  the  concerted  activities  of 
thought  which,  during  the  past  hundred  years,  have  kept  the 
mind  of  England  at  tension,  stimulating  her  greatest  thinkers 
to  express,  with  all  the  force  of  which  they  were  capable,  ideas 
which  they  passionately  held,  and  energizing  even  lesser  minds 
to  produce  work  of  no  ephemeral  merit.  There  is  that  movement 
of  romance  to  which  I  have  already  referred,  a  movement  at 
once  positive  and  negative,  and  which,  on  its  positive  side,  re- 
created poetry  and  inspired  history  and  philosophy  with  a  new 
spirit.  Over  against  these  masters  of  romance,  we  find  arrayed 
the  Benthamite  rationalists,  who  carried  far  down  into  the  nine- 
teenth century  the  critical  methods  of  the  eighteenth,  and  whose 
most   famous   expositor,    the  younger   Mill,    effected   a   partial 
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reconcilement  between  the  destrnctive  materialism  of  the  older 
school  and  the  spiritual  ardors  of  the  new  faith.  Then  we  have 
the  ritualists,  the  tractarians  and  the  broad-church  party,  each 
with  its  active  and  eloquent  partisans  making  good  literature  out 
of  their  several  enthusiasms;  Pater  and  his  aesthetic  following; 
Kuskin  and  the  pre-Raphaelites,  with  their  recrudescence  of 
media^valism  and  mystic  piety — more  mystical  than  pious;  the 
Ibsenites,  the  Irish  revivalists,  and  others  not  a  few,  all  with 
their  fads  and  crotchets,  all  with  their  execrations  and  their 
adorations,  hating  here  and  loving  there,  making  themselves  at 
times  consciously  or  unconsciously  ridiculous,  cauterizing,  blis- 
tering or  salving  the  wounded  body  of  the  times,  but  contribut- 
ing, all  of  them,  something  to  the  ferment  of  intellectual  excite- 
ment, and  giving  to  the  age  the  badge  of  thought  or  symbol  of 
belief  by  which  future  generations  will  recognize  it  and  weigh 
its  worth,  I  seem  to  have  drifted  from  Canada,  as,  in  truth,  I 
have.  What  movement  have  we  originated,  or  which  of  the 
movements  I  have  specified  has  ever  found  its  reflex  here?  The 
Concord  school  gave  us  a  Yankee  version  of  Grerman  transcen- 
dentalism, and  its  members,  having  some  deiinite  philosophy  of 
life,  wrote  with  conviction  and  sometimes  with  power.  I  am 
afraid  that  in  literature,  as  in  politics,  we  do  not  yet  know  quite 
what  we  want,  and  hence  our  work  has  been,  in  verse  and 
prose,  inconstant,  sporadic  and  for  the  most  part  inefiPective. 
Afnd  now  that  I  am  about  to  speak  my  hopes  for  our  native 
literature,  and  make  reference  to  certain  of  our  authors  in  terms 
of  sincerest  praise,  your  Editor  is  at  my  elhow,  craving-  copy,  and 
I  unwillingly  close  an  article  w-hich  I  designed  to  be  optimistic, 
yet  which  may  wrongly  appear  to  some  readers  wholly  minatory 
and  pessimistic.  We  require  only  to  become  vitally  interested  in 
ideas  to  produce  them,  and  I  have  every  confidence,  judging  from 
the  many  evidences  of  literary  talent  which  have  come  even 
within  my  individual  notice,  that  Canada  will,  in  the  not  distant 
future,  have  poets,  historians,  novelists  and  dramatists  whom 
the  world  at  large  will  recognize  and  value.  On  some  other 
occasion  it  may  be  my  privilege  to  discuss  the  work  of  certain  of 
our  literary  craftsmen,  and  endeavor  to  show'  how  abounding 
in  merit  it  is. 
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When  the  Child  played  in  Galilee 
He  had  no  wine=clear  maple  leaves, 
No  wild  winds  singing  of  the  sea 

Over  the  frosted  sheaves, 
But  with  pale  myrrh  His  head  was  bound 
And  crowned. 


When  the  Child  played  in   Nazareth 

He  saw  the  golden  anise  seed, 
With  daisies  white  in  the  wind's  breath. 

And  hyssop  flowering  for  His  need. 
While  the  late  crocus  from  the  sod 

Flamed  for  her  God. 

When  the  Child  lived  in  Palestine 
Over  the  pools  the  willow  grew, 

Olive  and  aspen,  oak  and  pine. 
Sweet  sycamore  and  yew. 

But  one  dark  tree  of  all  the  seven 
Stood  high  as  heaven. 

—Miss  J.  N.  Pickthall. 
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The  University  Man  in 
Journalism 

An  Interview  with  Dr.  J.  A.  Macdonald  of  "The  Globe" 

YES,  there  is  room,  larg-e  room,  and  a  great  chance  for  the 
university  man  in  journalism.  But,  if  he  would  truly 
succeed,  his  personal  qualities  must  rank  as  high  as  his 
academic  attainments.  It  is  the  man,  rather  than  his  university 
degree,  that  will  tell  in  newspaper  work." 

This  was  the  answer  the  Scribe  got  from  the  Editor-in-Chief 
of  The  Globe  when  he  sought  some  life-service  information  for 
the  college  men  who  read  Acta.  Dr.  J.  A.  Macdonald  is  himself 
a  college  man,  and  served  several  years  of  apprenticeship  in 
college  journalism.  He  was  founder  and  first  editor  of  The 
Westminster,  and  for  ten  years  has  been  the  Editorial  Chief  of 
what  is  widely  known  as  "Canada's  National  Newspaper."  On 
his  staff  are  men  of  all  types  of  training.  For  this  reason  his 
opinion  was  sought  in  the  interests  of  college  men  who  are  think- 
ing with  earnestness  about  their  own  life-work. 

"Beyond  all  question,"  he  went  on,  "the  education  and  dis- 
cipline of  a  university  course  are  of  great  advantage  to  a  news- 
paper man.  To  be  sure,  some  of  the  very  best  editors  and  writers 
on  the  press  had  no  such  opportunities.  They  succeed  because 
of  native  ability  disciplined  in  life's  school.  But  their  success 
is  in  spite  of  educational  handicaps.     The  best  of  them  would 
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tell  you  that  a  well-.>eleeted  univer.sity  course  would  have  greatly 
increased  their  etfleiency. 

"No !  not  any  kind  of  university  course.  Some  of  your  schol- 
arship men  learn  very  little  that  would  be  worth  while  in  news- 
paper work.  Sometimes  they  bring  their  academic  diplomas  as 
proof  of  their  mental  culture  and  trained  intelligence,  but  a  very 
brief  experience  shows  that  their  powers  of  observation  or  of 
expression  have  not  been  developed.  A  raw  lad  who  can  see  a 
thing,  and  can  tell  what  he  sees,  is  better  newspaper  material 
than  some  prizemen  from  the  university.  But,  the  men  being 
equal,  the  advantage  is  with  the  disciplined  man. 

"History?  Yes!  history  of  all  kinds  and  of  all  countries; 
history  of  men  and  of  nations ;  political  and  constitutional  his- 
tory, and  history  of  economics  and  of  social  movements.  ]More 
than  in  any  other  calling,  the  man  in  daily  journalism  finds 
scope  and  use  for  any  real  knowledge  he  has  acquired  in  the 
lecture-rooms,  or  laboratories,  or  text-books.  His  success  in  re- 
porting an  address,  or  in  filling  out  a  skeletonized  cable  despatch, 
or  in  writing  an  editorial  article  may  depend  on  some  chance 
point  mastered  in  the  routine  of  his  college  work. 

"And  add  to  your  history,  political  economy,  and  to  political 
economy,  literature ;  and  literature  of  all  kinds,  too.  Master  the 
great  ideas  and  the  great  style  of  the  world's  great  men.  ^Many 
a  report,  or  interview,  or  article,  is  saved  from  being  common- 
place by  the  distinction  of  style  given  to  it  by  a  man  who  has  a 
fin€  sense  for  strong  and  fitly  frained  sentences.  I  have  never 
forgotten  something  said  to  us  in  the  logic  classroom  back  in 
the  early  eighties  by  old  Professor  George  Paxton  Young,  when 
he  impressed  on  us  the  advantage  of  knowing  the  poets — Tenny- 
son was  his  favorite— and  the  effective  use  of  their  'jewels  five 
words  long.'  Of  course  a  good  newspaper  writer  does  not  indulge 
in  literary  quotations,  but  his  own  style  is  clarified  and  elevated 
by  the  touch  of  the  master  stylists. 

"The  educated  and  disciplined  mind  will  enaljle  a  man  to 
report  the  thing  a  speaker  says  without  reporting  all  the  other 
things  he  says.  Every  trained  and  effective  public  speaker  says 
many  things  in  order  to  create  an  atmosphere,  and  to  establish 
a  viewpoint  for  the  sajdng  of  some  one  thing  of  first  importance. 
To  detect  that  one  thing,  and  to  report  it  with  justice  to  the 
speaker  and  with  advantage  to  the  reader,  is  one  of  the  newspaper 
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arts  which  only  education  and  discipline  can  readily  accomplish. 
A  man  needs  a  wide  general  knowledge  and  a  perspective  of  ideas. 
Here  is  where  your  university  man  should  have  the  advantage." 

After  pursuing  this  line  of  talk  for  some  time,  the  Scribe 
questioned  the  Editor  as  to  the  practical  value  of  shorthand  to 
a  newspaper  man. 

"If  you  would  save  both  your  soul  and  body  from  the  purga- 
torial fires  prepared  for  inaccurate  and  unequipped  newspaper- 
men, get  a  working  knowledge  of  shorthand,"  was  the  Editor's 
emphatic  reply.  "It  will  be  to  your  advantage  at  every  turn. 
Some  day  it  may  protect  you  when  the  accuracy  of  your  quota- 
tions is  called  in  question,  either  by  your  own  editorial  superior 
or  by  the  nran  you  have  been  reporting.  It  often  happens  that  a 
dozen  lines  in  a  speech  or  interview  may  contain  a  statement  of 
important  information,  or  policy,  and  you  should  be  able  to  prove 
that  those  lines,  as  reported,  contain,  not  only  the  ideas,  but  the 
very  words  of  the  speaker.  Injury  is  often  done  to  a  public  man 
and  to  a  newspaper's  own  editorial  prestige  bj'  careless  or  incom- 
petent reporters  who  depend  on  a  treacherous  memory  for  pass- 
ages which  they  put  in  quotation  marks." 

"What  about  interviewing?"  the  Editor  was  asked. 

"A  good  interviewer  is  as  useful  as  he  is  rare.  Here,  too, 
shorthand  is  almost  a  necessity.  One  man  in  a  hundred  may 
have  that  kind  of  memory  which  holds  both  the  ideas  and  the 
words  of  a  speaker  as  a  sponge  holds  water.  He  can  absorb  a 
half-hour's  talk  without  making  a  note,  and  then  squeeze  it  out 
into  a  column  of  first-class  copy,  intelligent  and  informing  in 
itself,  and  creditable  both  to  the  man  whose  views  it  represents 
and  to  the  journal  responsible  for  its  publication.  But  observa- 
tion and  experience  show  that  such  a  man  is  rare.  Apart  from 
this  kind  of  genius,  the  most  reliable  interviewing  i?  done  by  the 
trained  shorthand  man.  The  most  dangerous  is  by  the  'smart 
Alick,'  who  scorns  the  use  of  notes,  and  pretends  to  be  able  to 
Avrite  up  his  stuff  out  of  half-forgotten  fragments,  which  he  only 
half-understood,  and  which  he  supplements  with  confused  ideas 
of  his  own  of  what  the  man  really  wished  to  say.  From  such 
an  interviewer  both  the  editor  and  the  man  interviewed  will  next 
day  pray  to  be  delivered. 

"I  have  a  good  deal  of  sympathy  with  men  from  Britain 
who  complain  about  the  carelessness  and  utter  irresponsibility  of 
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the  average  interviewer  in  America.  Almost  every  public  man 
from  Britain  tries  to  dodge  the  interviewer.  The  trouble  is  that 
too  often  the  reporter  gets,  not  the  thing  the  man  says,  but  the 
thing  he  thinks  his  news  editor  would  like  to  have  him  say.  A 
reporter  who  goes  out  after  sensational  copy,  and  not  after  facts, 
is  a  detriment  to  his  paper  and  a  nuisance  to  the  public.  Out  of 
my  own  personal  experience  I  have  recommended  other  editors 
to  get  interviewed,  or  reported,  away  from  home,  on  some  im- 
portant cpiestion  by  some  'get-a-story'  man.  It  would  be  a  whole- 
some experience,  and  might  suggest  reformations  inside  their 
own  offices,  for  which  the  public  would  be  grateful.  When  an 
editor  sees  liis  own  careful  language  transformed  into  bad  Eng- 
lish, and  made  to  express  nonsensical  ideas,  he  begins  to  under- 
stand the  feelings  of  other  men  who  suffer  the  same  humiliation, 
and  have  no  redress.  The  reporter  with  the  training  and  the 
ideals  of  a  university  should  not  be  guilty  of  such  discreditable 
work. ' ' 

Turning  from  reportorial  work  to  editorial  writing,  the  Edi- 
tor made  distinction  as  to  qualifications.  The  reporter  needs 
alertness  of  observation,  a  sense  of  news  values  and  a  graphic 
style.  The  editorial  writer  needs  wide  comparative  knowledge,  a 
philosophic  temper  and  skill  in  placing  an  event  in  its  proper 
relation  in  the  general  movement  of  which  it  forms  a  part. 

"A  man  needs  the  power  of  positive  conviction  in  order  to  be 
effective  as  an  editorial  writer.  A  cynic  is  never  satisfactory. 
Neither  is  a  mere  hireling.  A  convinced  protectionist  cannot  be 
convincing  to  others  as  a  Liberal  editorial  writer  on  the  tariff 
question.  There  is  an  atmosphere,  a  personal  accent,  in  the  writ- 
ing of  a  strong  man  Avhieh  is  something  more  than  the  mere 
words  he  uses.  The  hireling  may  frame  a  syllogism,  and  state 
the  truth,  but  the  personality  of  the  sincere  writer  is  the  pow^ev 
behind  the  truth  that  sends  it  home. 

"Yes,  convictions  are  sometimes  troublesome  in  newspaper 
work.  You  may  find  them  troublesome  anywhere.  The  man  who 
is  afraid  to  stand  for  what  he  believes  to  be  right,  and  against 
what  he  believes  to  be  wrong,  had  better  keep  out  of  politics  and 
far  away  from  political  journalism.  You  must  have  principles 
and  opinions,  and  you  must  express  them.  That  always  involves 
antagonism  from  other  principles  and  other  opinions.  But  you 
will  find  it  better  in  the  long  rim,  as  well  as  more  interesting,  to 
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hold  your  principles  with  firuiness,  and  to  express  your  opinions 
without  hedging.  If  you  believe  in  the  policy  of  "let  well  enough 
.alone,"  stand  by  it;  but  if  you  know  there  can  be  no  "well 
enough"  so  long  as  there  are  unjust  class  privileges  and  burden- 
some social  wrongs,  you  will  fight  for  progressive  m^easures  and 
in  support  of  equality  of  opportunity  for  all  classes.  It  will 
assuredly  subject  you  to  attack  which  will  destroy  your  glass 
house  and  cost  you  some  personal  friends.  But  such  is  the 
militant  life.     Yet  it  has  its  rewards." 

The  Scribe  ventured  a  question  as  to  the  interference  of  poli- 
ticians and  of  party  influence  with  the  free  action  of  editors  of 
political  journals. 

"Nearly  ten  years  of  editorial  responsibility  for  a  newspaper 
firmly  allied  during  more  than  two-thirds  of  a  century  with  one 
of  the  great  political  parties  in  Canada  convinces  me  that  such 
interference  is  much  less  than  many  people  suppose.  A  paper 
that  is  loyal  to  the  essential  principle  of  its  party  does  not  need 
to  worry  about  interference  from  men  who  may  have  departed 
from  that  principle.  In  The  Globe,  for  instance,  we  all  accept 
without  reserve  the  great  Liberal  principle  of  'equality  of  op- 
portunity.' In  some  form,  that  principle  is  involved  in  every 
campaign,  and  by  it  we  take  sides.  It  means  opposition  to 
enemies  from  without  the  Liberal  party,  and  sometimes  to  those 
within.  But  a  newspaper,  like  a  man,  never  loses  its  way  on  a 
straight  road. 

"Interference  from  the  Big  Interests  is  much  more  insidious 
and  much  more  dangerous  than  from  the  politicians.  The  cost 
of  producing  a  newspaper  is  so  great,  and  is  increasing  so  rap- 
idly, that  questions  of  revenue  are  growingly  important.  At  the 
same  time,  the  Big  Interests  requiring  favors  from  the  Council; 
or  Legislature,  or  Parliament,  are  becoming  menacingly  powerful. 
Transportation  companies,  industrial  comlnnes  and  mergers,  and 
big  financial  institutions  dominate  to  a  degree  much  of  the  ad- 
vertising upon  which  a  newspaper  depends  for  a  large  portion 
of  its  revenue.  In  the  United  States  the  Big  Interests  have  been 
as  sinister  an  influence  in  journalism  as  in  politics.  As  they 
grow  in  power  in  Canada,  their  danger  to  the  freedom  of  the 
press  increases.  They  can  buy  up  a  paper  and  change  its  policy. 
What  is   worse,   because   more   secret,   they    can    muzzle   it   and 
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chloroform  it  by  direct  or  indirect  interference  with  its  adver- 
tising patronage. 

''I  know  a  case  in  point.  A  great  financier  and  promoter 
desired  an  important  privilege  which  menaced  the  public  interest. 
He  had  influence  with  the  Board  of  Trade,  and  secured  a  depu- 
tation to  wait  upon  an  influential  newspaper  which  fought  his 
scheme.  The  spokesman  of  that  deputation  was  a  friend  of  the 
newspaper  man,  and  also  his  largest  advertiser.  He  rang  up  the 
editor  and  told  him  that  he  did  not  wish  openly  to  antagonize 
the  interests  for  which  he  would  have  to  speak.  'But,'  he  said, 
'I  know  I  am  made  spokesman  because  my  advertisement  is  sup- 
posed to  be  necessary  to  you.  I  regard  that  as  unfair,  and.  when 
I  get  through  I  want  you  to  tell  me  to  go  to  a  place,  w^hose  name 
may  not  be  mentioned  over  the  telephone.'  The  thing  was  done. 
The  newspaper  man  advised  the  spokesman  and  all  his  associates 
to  adjourn  to  a  warmer  climate.  The  deputation  wondered  how 
he  could  afford  to  be  so  independent.  But  not  all  advertisers 
make  such  independence  so  easy. 

"In  dozens  of  ways,  more,  perhaps,  in  the  future  than  in  the 
past,  newspapers  will  be  tempted  to  tone  their  editorial  opinions 
to  suit  the  interests  that  buy  their  advertising  space.  But  to 
yield  to  that  temptation  would  be  fatal.  Neither  a  man  nor  a 
newspaper  can  afford  to  sacrifice  independence  and  self-respect. 
As  a  profession,  journalism  is  attractive  and  compensating  to 
men  of  intelligence  and  power,  but  as  a  trade  it  would  degenerate 
to  the  servitude  of  hirelings  and  poltroons.  Let  the  universities 
send  out  men  with  newspaper  aptitudes  and  trained  minds  and 
a  firm  grip  on  high  ideals,  and  the  independence  of  the  press  in 
Canada  will  be  maintained,  even  against  the  intrigues  and  bribes 
of  the  selfish  Big  Interests.  As  in  so  many  other  spheres,  the 
hope  of  to-morrow  is  in  the  undergraduates  of  to-day." 
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UFTER  than  the  evening  breeze, 
Slow  dying  with  the  fading  day, 
And  softer  than  mute,  swelling  seas 
That  creep  along  a  tranquil  bay, 
Cometh  Sleep,  a  gentle  stream, 
In  silence  flowing  all  around. 
And  on  its  bosom  in  a  dream 
It  bears  me  on  as  in  a  swound. 


Along  this  placid  stream  I  glance, 

And  glide  by  many  a  sunny  isle. 
Whose  beauty  sleeps  as  in  a  trance 

Deep-set  in  an  eternal  smile. 
And  through  the  charmed  atmosphere 

I  gaze  on  many  a  vision  fair; 
But  ever  as  I  draw  more  near 

They  fade  and  melt  to  thinnest  air. 
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Rich  villas,   gorgeously   attired, 

Resplendent  in  the  brilliant  sun, 
Whose  glittering  gems  seem  ever  fired 

With  sparkles  bright  that  lightly  rim; 
Red  tiles,  white  pillars  shining  pure, 

Great  marble  steps  in  gold  arrayed ; 
With  whiteness  that  will  aye  endure, 

Wide  alabaster  walks  displayed. 


And  costly  fountains  gleaming  bright, 

Exulting  o'er  the  velvet  green. 
Throw  gaily  up  a  sparkling  light, 

Rejoicing  in  its  glimmering  sheen. 
Wide,  level  lawns  stretch  smoothly  o'er 

The  swelling  grounds,  and  gently  dip 
Down  to  the  stream  to  gather  more 

Fresh  greenness  from  a  dainty  sip. 


Glad  Day  drains  off  his  golden  cup 

And  fades,  with  all  his  gay  conceits. 
While,  in  his  shadow,  Night  grows  up 

And  pours  around  her  liquid  sweets. 
Her  raven  tresses  fill  the  air, 

And  gently  doth  her  bosom  swell; 
Her  dusky  brow  is  very  fair. 

Deep  mysteries  her  dark  eyes  tell. 


On  through  the  grottoes  of  the  Night, 

I  glide  in  mine  enchanted  barciue ; 
Each  fairy  noise  from   distant  height 

Is  softly  floating  down  the  dark, 
And  steals  away  till  all  is  still, 

Save  from  a  cave  I  cannot  see. 
Where  slender  rill-lets  lightly  trill 

A  dainty  silver  melody. 
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Sweet  perfumes  weigh  the  midnight  air 

Of  flowers  that  nod  above  the  stream- 
The  flowers  of  Night's  rich  garden  fair, 

]\rore  beautiful   than   any   dream. 
I  ride  upon   their  shadows  great, 

Strewn  all  the  magic  stream  along. 
In  this,  my  phantom  ship  of  state. 

Through  realms  that  all  to  me  belong. 


0,  Sleep!  Thou  are  a  beauteous  land, 

Where  Ave,  from  our  dull  weight  unchained, 
Fly  freely  forth — by  Time's  chill  hand — 

Though  thou  hast  never  been  profaned. 
No  wand  conjures  thee — thou  art  real 

As  is  our  other  life,  of  day; 
But  not  so  gross.     Dost  thou  reveal 

The  life  from  which  we  fell  away? 


Dr.  Dorothy's  Partner 


BY   JEAN    BLEWETT 


R.  DOROTHY  ALLISON  grows  more  and  more  in  love 

Dwith  herself  as  the  train  gets  nearer  and  nearer  the 
old  home  town. 

When  a  woman  has  set  her  judgment  against  a 
man's — nay,  more,  a  Scotchman's — and  time  has 
proved  her  in  the  right;  when  she  has  succeeded  in 
doing  well  what  lier  large  circle  of  relatives  and 
friends  prophesied  that  she  could  not  do  at  all,  she 
is  apt  to  regard  herself  with  some  tenderness. 

"Surely  you  might  take  up  something  less  bold 
and  forward  than  medicine" — this  was  the  expostulation  of  tear- 
ful Aunt  Jane.  "There's  something  innnodest,  almost  immoral, 
about  a  young  girl  knowing  about  bones,  and  muscles,  and 
nerves,  and  all  the  rest  of  it !  If  you  must  do  something,  why 
there's  art  and  literature.  ?klusic,  too;  it  does  not  pay;  but  it's 
proper. 

"And  you  so  fitted  to  adorn  society,  so — it's  enough  to  make 
the  dead-and-gone  Allisons  turn  over  in  their  graves." 
Dorothy  only  smiled. 

The  pretty  daughter  of  Aunt  Jane  laid  a  dimpled  hand  on 
Dorothy 's  shoulder  and  whispered  : 

"People  will  think  it  so  strange,  dear.  They'll  call  you  for- 
ward and  mannish,  and  say  all  sorts  of  horrid  things." 

Dorothy  still  smiled.  She  would  not  quarrel  with  her  aimt 
or  cousin;  she  would  not  quarrel  with  the  smart  matrons  of  her 
set  who  scolded  her,  or  the  maidens  who  laughed  at  her ;  in  fact 
the  only  person  she  would  quarrel  with  was  her  friend  of  long 
standing,  Dr.  Allan  Stuart. 

Oh,  it  was  a  quarrel  of  magnitude,  that  one  which  took  place 

between  these  two  on  a  glorious  September  day  more  than  five 

years  ago.     The  tail-end  of  it  ran  something  after  this  fashion  : 

"If  you  had  a  little  more  chivalry  you  would  know  better 

than  to  lash  a  woman  with  that  harsh  tongue  of  yours  because 
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she  happens  to  have  a  mind  of  her  own,  and  aims  of  her  own." 
This  from  Dorothy. 

"I  have  only  been  trying-  to  advise  a  headstrong  girl  with  big 
ambition  and  little  enough  strength  of  purpose  to  carry  her 
through.  True,  I  have  my  peculiarities.  One  of  these  is  a  rooted 
prejudice  against  the  unwomanly  woman  who — "  Doctor  Allan 
Stuart  did  not  get  any  farther. 

"Don't  say  any  more;  you've  hurt  me  enough.  To  call  me 
unwomanly  because  I'm  not  one  of  the  meek  ones  of  the  earth! 
You  can't  understand  a  woman  with  a  soul.  You  want  her  to 
laiow  nothing,  do  nothing,  think  nothing  but  what  you  approve 
of — as  if  your  approbation  mattered!  Unwomanly!"  Here  a 
very  angry  Dorothy's  lips  began  to  tremble,  and  her  grey  eyes 
to  fill  in  a  way  that  must  have  brought  any  sinner  less  hardened 
than  the  big,  homely  Scot  to  his  knees. 

"We  have  been  friends  for  years,"  he  began  slowly.  "I  Avas 
your  father's  friend  when  you  were  only  a  child." 

"All  this  does  not  give  you  the  right  to  ofit'er  me  unwelcome 
advice,  and  then  insult  me  because  I  refuse  it.  I  wouldn't  give 
up  now  for  the  world.  I'll  show  you,  Dr.  Allan  Stuart,  that  I 
can  do  things.  I  '11  make  you  sorry — no,  not  sorry ;  you  are  too 
perfect  in  your  own  eyes  to  sorrow  over  mistakes — but  ashamed 
for  this. 

"I'm  not  one  of  the  many  women  who  only  live  to  please 
you,  and  I  don't  care  that"— snapping  a  thumb  and  finger  in 
the  Doctor's  unmoved  face — "what  you  think  of  Dorothy 
Allison." 

Then  Doctor  Stuart  said  the  meanest,  most  unpardonable 
thing  of  all.  "I  think,"  he  said,  in  cool  displeasure,  "Dorothy 
Allison  is  a  fool— a  little  fool." 

Of  course,  after  that  there  Avas  nothing  for  a  high-spirited 
girl  to  do  but  ignore  him.  The  person  with  eyes  like  Dorothy's 
is  not  to  be  quarreled  Avith  to-day,  and  made  up  with  to-morrow. 
The  broAvn-eyed  woman  is  fierce,  but  forgiving;  the  blue-eyed 
woman  is  slow  to  anger,  will  kiss  and  make  up,  but  aa-iII  remem^ 
ber  all  the  Avhile.  It  is  the  woman  with  the  blue-grey  eyes  Avho 
ignores  all  flags  of  truce,  once  she  takes  up  the  gage  of  battle. 
She  isn't  easily  provoked  as  a  rule;  but  once  she  is,  she  doesn't 
mind  the  sun  going  down  upon  her  wrath.    And,  nine  times  out 
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of  ten,  the  dearer  the  person  quarreled  with   the   more   unfor- 
giving she  is.    Heigho !  ITeigho  ! 

Four  years  of  hard  study,  one  year  and  six  months  of  hard 
work  in  a  Western  city,  and  now,  successful  beyond  her  hopes, 
and  in  love  with  her  chosen  profession.  Dr.  Dorothy  Allison  is 
on  her  way  home  for  the  Xmas  holiday.  She  is  good  to  look  at 
in  her  pretty  travelling  dress,  the  brown  toque  with  the  \nde 
velvet  bows,  and  the  bunch  of  violet  beneath  the  brim.  She  is 
a  believer  in  women's  rights  to  the  extent  that  a  woman  has  the 
right  to  be  as  beautiful  as  she  can  make  herself. 

"Really,  I  felt  relieved,"  Aunt  Jane  tells  her  pretty  daugh- 
ter that  night.  "I  expected  she'd  come  home  dressed  like  a 
fright ;  I  almost  feared  bloomers,  I  did,  indeed,  Lilian.  It  was 
a  weight  off  me  when  she  stepped  in  as  dainty  as  you  please. 
As  a  rule,  when  a  woman  takes  to  queer  ways  and  works,  like 
doctoring,  and  engineering,  and  such,  you  may  expect  anything; 
anything,  my  dear." 

''Dorothy  will  never  neglect  her  appearance,"  answers 
Lilian  quietly.  "She  puts  too  high  a  value  on  that  pretty  face 
and  figure  of  hers." 

"I  am  afraid,  though,  she  has  picked  up  some  sceptical  no- 
tions, for  when  I  asked  her  if  she  went  to  worship  every  Sunday, 
she  said:  'If  it  is  true  that  work  is  worship,  I  think  I  may  be 
counted  among  the  faithful.'  The  worst  of  these  clever  girls  is 
that  one  never  knows  what  they  mean.  By  the  way,  I  've  invited 
the  minister  and  Dr.  Stuart  to  dinner.  I  must  tell  Dorothy  to 
wear  something  pretty." 

"She  will  likely  wear  blue,"  says  Lilian  reflectively.  "It  is 
Dr.  Stuart's  favorite  color." 

"Bless  me !  What  has  that  to  do  with  it  T'  Aunt  Jane  answers 
testily.     "Dorothy  has  forgotten  all  about  him  and  his  tastes." 
"There  are  some  things  a  woman  doesn't  forget.     I'll  wager 
anything  she  wears  pale  blue  to-night." 

But  Dorothy  is  not  gowned  in  the  Doctor's  favorite  color. 
Maybe  she  has  forgotten;  maybe  she  has  not;  l)ut  anyway  she 
is  all  in  black,  and  her  pretty  head  is  held  high,  and  the  blue- 
grey  eyes  are  clear  and  cold.  In  romances,  ])eople  meeting  as 
these  two  meet,  blush,  and  pale,  and  look  unuterrable  things, 
but  in  real  life— and  Dorothy  and  the  big  blonde  Seotehmau  are 
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real  people,  mind  yoii — they  only  shake  hands  and  make  com- 
monplace remarks. 

Aunt  Jane  congratnlates  herself  on  the  presence  of  Mr. 
Wood  Dixon,  the  brilliant  divine.  He  is  a  good  talker,  a  bright, 
enthusiastic  young  fellow.  He  has  Doctor  Dorothy  out  of  her 
reserve  before  the  first  course  is  over,  and  telling  of  her  work — 
its  successes  and  failures — ^before  the  dessert  comes  on. 

They  do  most  of  the  talking.  He  praises  her  courage  and 
perseverance  in  that  hearty,  honest  way,  so  dear  to  a  woman's 
heart,  and  intimates  that  if  he  had  a  sister  he  would  like  her  to 
be  just  sucli  a  girl  as  this  Dorothy. 

Dr.  Stuart,  who  has  grown  a  little  graver,  a  little  older,  eats 
his  dinner  in  the  absent-minded  fashion  peculiar  to  him.  He 
smiles  when  the  Rev.  Wood  Dixon  and  Dorothy  fall  into  a 
weighty  argument,  and  disagree  energetically. 

"Dorothy,  I  have  been  wondering,"  breaks  in  Aunt  Jane, 
with  that  beautiful  want  of  tact  which  distinguishes  some 
people,  "what  would  happen  if  you  were  to  lose  your  heart  to 
some  man  who  disapproved  of  the  whole  thing — so  many  do  dis- 
approve of  it,  you  know.  Would  you  give  up  your  profession  to 
marry  the — " 

"Not  to  marry  the  best  man  in  the  world,  Aunt!  But  the 
best  man  in  the  world  is  not  likely  to  want  me, ' '  laughingly. 

"What  do  you  think  of  it,  Lilian?"  asks  Dr.  Stuart.  "Do 
you  ever  grow  discontented  with  yourself  because  you  are  only 
a  woman  ?" 

Lilian  shakes  her  head.  "No,"  she  says  in  her  caressing 
voice.     "Home-keeping  hearts  are  happiest.  Dr.  Stuart." 

Then  she  takes  them  into  a  dainty  room  and  sings  the  same 
tender  old  songs  she  used  to  sing  to  them  years  ago.  Dr.  Stuart 
crosses  over  to  Dorothy.  "It  is  very  pleasant  here,  but  I  must 
be  going,"  he  says.    "Good-night." 

"So  soon?"  She  lays  her  slim  lingers  for  a  moment  in  his 
broad  palm  ;  her  blue-grey  eyes,  full  of  a  certain  friendly  indiffer- 
ence, look  into  his  face. 

"I  suppose  I  ought  to  congratulate  you — I^" 

Oh,  don't  trouble  with  the  conventionalities.     Good-night, 
Dr.  Stuart." 

Later,  in  her  room,  she  talks  to  herself  after  some  such  fashion 
as  this:    "Doctor  Dorothy  Allison,  you  are  a  spiteful,  ill-condi- 
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you 


tioned  creature.  You  had  a  dear  old  friend  once,  but 
haven't  now,  and  it's  your  own  fault.  He  took  it  into  hi.s  .stupid 
head  to  woimd  your  vanity,  and  walk  roug-hshod  over  your 
pride,  and  you  won't  forgive  him.  And  he  doesn't  care  a  bJtton 
whether  you  do  or  not— now."    She  laughs  somewhat  jerkily. 

"These  home-comings  aren't  half  what  we  expect  them  to  be, 
or  else  I'm  so  wrapped  up  in  my  profession  that  I  haven't  much 
natural  feeling  for  kith  or  kin  left.  Aimt  Jane  wears  on  me,  and 
Lilian— Oh,  Lilian  will  go  on  making  eyes  at  Doctor  Stuart  to 
the  end  of  the  chapter.  I  don't  think  he— but  one  can  never 
tell.  Those  wise  men  can  do  very  foolish  things.  Nothing  seems 
the  same.     I  shall  go  for  a  long  walk  to-morrow." 

So  it  happens  that  Aunt  Jane  and  her  pretty  daugliter  go  off 
to  hear  the  Rev.  Wood  Dixon  without  Dorothy.  That  damsel,  in 
a  dark  blue  ulster,  with  fur  boa  on  her  neck,  and  a  stout  pair  of 
boots  on  her  feet,  is  aw^ay  out  on  the  river  road  by  the  old  mill, 
looking  as  sweet  and  good  as  need  be. 

The  winter  sunshine  is  out  in  dazzling  brightness,  and  up 
through  their  thin  coating  of  snow  the  brown  bare  bushes,  the 
twigs,  the  clumps  of  weeds,  the  withered  grasses  lift  themselves  to 
catch  the  glow.  There  is  a  great  stirring  and  singing  among  the 
naked  boughs  of  the  woods  on  either  side,  and  the  mill  stream, 
though  frozen  over,  refuses  to  be  still,  and  goes  racing  and  call- 
ing like  a  naughty  child  imprisoned  in  a  room.  Dorothy  loves  it 
all.  After  the  rush  of  city  life,  this  winter  wood  seems  like  a 
temple  of  silence.  It  is  good  to  be  alive.  Patriotic  emotions  stir 
her.  It  is  good  to  be  young  in  this  grand  young  country,  where 
work  waits  every  man  and  every  woman.     AVork  is  the  thing. 

Dorothy's  good  angel  may  have  led  her  to  her  old  haunts  for 
the  express  purpose  of  getting  the  pride  and  wilfulness  from  her 
heart,  and  Doctor  Allan  Stuart 's  good  angel  may  have  put  him 
in  mind  to  visit  old  Betty  Auld  in  hci-  litth'  Imt  Ix'luw  the  mil!. 
Anyway,  an  unusually  pretty,  unusually  softened  woman  comes 
face  to  face  with  a  big,  homely  man  without  warning,  right 
where  the  winter  sunshine  falls  thickest,  and  having  no  time  to 
call  up  the  memory  of  her  wrongs  at  his  hands,  greets  him  with 
unmistakable  warmth. 

"Do  yon  know.  Doctor  Stuart,  I  was  thinking  of  you.'"  giv- 
ing him  her  gloved  hand.    "This  seems  like  old  times,  doesn't 
it?" 
3 
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"It  does  indeed,"  looking  down  at  her.  '  'We  might  almost 
forget  the  last-  half-dozen  years,  and  imagine  you  the  nice  little 
Dorothy  who  shared  my  rambles  and  spoiled  my  hours  of  medi- 
tation, instead  of  the  learned  and  clever  Dr.  Allison." 

"We  were  chums,  weren't  wet  I — I  felt  rather  badly  last 
night.  Poetry  is  not  my  favorite  way  of  expressing  myself,  but 
those  lines  of  Longfellow's  kept  running  through  my  head: 

"  'The  very  tones  in  which  we  spake 

Had  something  strange  I  could  but  mark; 

The  leaves  of  memory  seemed  to  make 
A  mournful  rustling  in  the  dark.'  " 

There  is  a  suspicious  trembling  in  her  voice.  "I  think  we 
might  be  friends,  Dr.  Stuart." 

The  Doctor,  watching  her,  forgets  to  answer  for  so  long  that 
she  loses  patience. 

' '  You  can 't  forgive  me  for  being  cleverer  than  you  thought, ' ' 
she  cries.  "It's  too  bad.  I  wanted  to  teach  you  that  a  woman 
can  do  what  she  makes  up  her  mind  to  do,  and  here  you  are  as 
prejudiced  and  sceptical  about  her  as  ever.  I  wonder  why  God 
makes  Scotchmen  so  stubborn!"    This  last  reflectively. 

"Not  one  woman  out  of  twenty  could  have  done  what  yon 
have  done ;  and  I  wish  it  were  any  of  the  twenty  but  you, ' '  he 
returned.  "For  all  that,  you  nuist  not  think  I'm  not  proud  of 
you.  You  went  away  a  bright,  light-hearted  girl  of  twenty ;  you 
come  back  a  woman  of  twenty-six,  proud  and  fair,  with  a  full 
sense  of  your  own  power  upon  you — and  I  think  I  must  be 
going.  I'm  a  plain,  blunt  man,  and  may  say  things  you  would 
rather  not  hear." 

"Oh,  go  on,"  with  a  curl  on  her  red  lips,  "a  man  prefers  a 
winsome  woman  to  a  wise  woman  any  time.    Rail  at  me." 

"Doctor  Dorothy  Allison,  you  shall  have  it  now,  whether  you 
wish  to  or  not,"  he  says  deliberately.  "I  have  more  work  here 
than  I  can  do — a  big  house  needing  a  mistress,  a  heart  that  has 
been  empty  ever  since  a  certain  grey-eyed  girl  went  away.  I 
want  you.     Be  my  partner." 

Through  all  the  surprise,  and  something  sweeter  than  sur- 
prise, as  well,  the  woman's  vanity  flames  up.  "You've  been  verr 
patient  for  so  ardent  a  lover,"  she  says. 
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•'I'll  make  up  for  it,  Dorothy,"  he  cries  eagerly,  and  they 
both  laugh.  "You  see,"  he  continues,  "I  was  full  of  prejudices. 
I  had  a  horror  of  women  doctors.  I  tried  my  best  to  forget  you 
and  your  obstinacy  and  your  ambitions.  And,  old  fool  that  I 
wa.s,  I  thought  I  was  doing  finely — till  last  night. ' ' 

"And  last  night?"  softly. 

"As  soon  as  I  saw  you  I  whispered  to  myself,  'God  bless  her! 
How  I  love  her!'    I  know  you  can't  care  for  me,  as — " 

"You  blessed,  faithful  old  Scotchman!"  is  all  that  Dorothy 
says;  but  she  says  it  as  only  those  grey-eyed,  soft-voiced  women 
can  say  things,  and  Dr.  Stuart  takes  her  in  his  arms  without 
delay. 

There  is  a  moment  of  delicious  silence.  Then  he  says,  every 
bit  as  foolishly  as  if  he  were  twenty  years  younger,  "The  sweet- 
est girl  in  the  world!  No,  don't  hide  your  face  from  me.  One 
kiss  for  the  long  years  of  waiting,  darling — and,"  as  a  happy 
afterthought,  "One  for  the  partnership.  Dr.  Dorothy  Allison." 
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What  the  College  Course  Should 
Represent 

L.  E.  HORNING,  Ph.D. 

OTHING  is  more  noticeable  about  the  educational 
i^^^Ii^  world  of  Ontario,  and,  in  fact,  of  the  Dominion, 
than  the  nnre.st  and  dissatisfaction  everywhere  in 
e\'idence.  Anyone  who  travels  about  at  all  or  has 
conversed  with  representative  men  and  teachers 
from  all  parts  of  the  Province  will  be  struck  with  this  seething 
discontent.  This  is  the  reason  that  so  many  remedies,  cure-alls 
and  improvements  are  being-  suggested.  But  does  it  not  seem 
that  all  these  have  the  eif ect  of  new  patches  upon  old  garments  ? 
Somebody  must  arise  who  will  make  a  thorough  canvass  of  the 
whole  situation  from  pulilic  school  to  university  and,  by  a  well- 
considered  and  independent  analysis  of  conditions,  so  clearly 
state  the  relations  of  each  to  the  other  that  there  will  be  no  weak 
spot  in  the  system  and  that  the  one  will  fit  into  the  other  in  well- 
ordered  symmetry.  At  the  same  time  there  must  be  ample  scope 
given  to  originality  or  else  the  new  system  will  become  merely 
another  dead  machine,  powerless  to  make  live  men  and  women 
able  to  cope  with  the  demands  of  our  new  century. 

In  this  article  it  will  be  assumed  that  the  chaos  and  cross 
purposes  and  the  antediluvianism  of  the  present  system  has  all 
been  thoroughly  remedied  and  that  we  are  ready  to  begin,  as 
university  men  should,  to  set  our  house  in  order.  Naturally 
enough,  we  must  begin  at  the  beginning  by  asking  what  a  col- 
lege course  is  for  ?  This  is  a  constantly  recurring  cpiestion  in 
the  minds  of  many  young  men  and  women.  And  rightly  so. 
Judging  a  tree  by  its  fruits,  it  must  he  acknowledged  that  our 
so-called  education  is  more  or  less  of  a  failure.  Our  Bachelors 
and  blasters  of  Arts  have  for  the  most  part  a  very  small  influence 
in  the  life  of  our  various  communities.  They  sink  back  to  the 
average  level  of  the  people  about  them  instead  of  becoming  load- 
ers and  guides.  Therefore  it  seems  very  pertinent  to  omjuire 
why  these  things  are  so. 
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In  the  Provincial  University  we  have  grown  by  accretions 
and  by  subdivisions  and  have  brought  along  with  us  many  a 
relic  of  past  generations.  We  have,  for  instance,  our  very  anti- 
quated scholarship  system,  especially  that  of  matriculation.  We 
have  the  equally  antiquated  "lock-step"  system  of  departments 
which,  in  all  its  ramifications,  is  a  thing  of  wonder  and  mystery. 
Then  we  have  grown  so  rapidly  of  late  years,  so  many  new  de- 
partments have  been  created,  and  so  many  new  options  made 
possible  that  the  Bachelor  degree  stands  for  nothing  in  particu- 
lar. And  still  further,  we  still  cling  to  the  useless  and  outworn 
pass  course,  rebaptized  as  general. 

But  what  is  a  college  course  for  1  IMost  assuredly  not  to  fit  a 
man  for  some  special  calling  in  life.  This  "practical"  aim  can 
be  required  of  all  sorts  of  technical  and  trade  schools,  but  cer- 
tainly not  of  the  Arts  college.  It  is  this  that  prevents  the  Modern 
Language  course  from  becoming  better  adapted  for  culture  than 
it  is.  Too  much  prominence  is  given  to  trying  to  teach  students 
to  speak  French,  German,  Italian  or  Spanish,  instead  of  assum- 
ing that  if  a  student  needs  a  conversational  mastery  of  a  langu  ige 
he  will  seek  out  the  environment  in  which  such  knowledge  can  be 
acquired  easily,  naturally  and  far  more  expeditiously  than  in 
our  college  classes. 

But  there  is  also  another  feature  of  our  college  life  which  is 
becoming  dangerous  to  the  true  aim  of  a  college  course.  These 
are  the  rapidly  increasing  "college  activities,"  which  in  many 
cases  present  seductive  allurements  and  lead  the  student  to  en- 
gage in  something  else  than  his  real  business  during  the  four 
years  of  his  undergraduate  course.  These  activities  have  various 
names  from  ' '  athletics  "  to  "  mission  studies, ' '  from  ' '  slum  work ' ' 
to  "dramatic  clubs."  Indeed  the  faculty  of  a  college  is  consid- 
ered very  exacting  if  objection  is  made  to  students  engaging  in 
mercantile  pursuits  during  the  already  too  brief  terms,  and  any 
suggestion  that  vacations  offer  fine  opportunities  for  collateral 
reading  is  met  with  disdain.  The  field  of  knowledge  is  so  wide 
and  so  varied  that  four  years  is  an  extremely  brief  period  in 
which  one  may  hope  to  acquire  even  a  partial  acquaintance  with 
but  a  portion  of  the  field.  A  student  needs  to  work  very  seri- 
ously and  very  methodically  to  get  out  of  it  a  good  training,  and 
if  he  fails  at  all  in  this,  then  we  can  almost  name  the  day  when 
he  will  lose  his  leadership.    If  the  college  does  not  train  for  real 
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leadership,  aud  foi'  a  rising  above  the  ranks,  then  it  has  failed  in 
its  mission.  But  if  the  college  is  to  train  for  leadership  in 
citizenship,  the  highest  type  in  a  democracy,  then  every  student 
shoukl  be  given  a  course  that  will  (jualify  him  to  take  such  a 
position.     This  is  what  a  college  course  should  represent. 

Assuming,  then,  that  we  have  made  this  point  clear  and  have 
also  indicated  some  points  where  both  students  and  faculties 
should  begin  to  reform,  we  may  proceed  to  draft  in  general  out- 
line a  model  course  leading  up  to  the  B.A.  degree.  The  first 
thing  to  be  done  is  to  make  a  uniform  standard  for  matricula- 
tion. At  present  we  have  Honor  matriculation,  Senior  matricula- 
tion which  qualifies  for  entrance  to  an  Honor  Department,  Junior 
Pass  matriculation,  Junior  Teachers  and  Senior  Teachers,  four 
or  five  standards,  with  the  result  that  classes  are  very  uneven  in 
qualification  iii  the  first  year.  What  should  be  done  is  to  reciuire 
the  amount  of  work  now  covered  in  the  first  year  with  a  passing 
mark  of  50  per  cent.  The  subjects  for  this  matriculation  should 
be  Latin,  two  other  languages,  Mathematics,  Physics,  English 
and  Canadian  History  and  English  Literature.  These  subjects 
might  be  taken  at  one  examination  and  better,  perhaps,  divided 
into  two.  With  such  a  matriculation  and  standard  there  could 
be  no  overloading  of  classes  in  the  first  year  with  beginners  doing 
high  school  work.  This  whole  course  can  be  handled  more  effec- 
tively and  under  better  conditions  in  the  schools  with  the  smaller 
classes  and  in  the  longer  term  than  the  very  best  teachers  in  the 
college  can  hope  to  do  under  present  conditions.  This  would 
also  prepare  the  way  for  a  union  of  the  senior  teachers'  course 
with  matriculation,  and  tluis  aid  indirectly  the  working  of  the 
upper  high  school.  Having  established  a  uniform  matriculation 
test,  we  can  go  on  to  the  undergraduate  course.  That  many  of 
the  honor  courses  are  far  too  specialized  is  strongly  held  by 
many.  That  the  present  general  course  is  outworn  is  also  widely 
believed.  That  there  is  little  elasticity  is  well  kno^^^l.  That  many 
honor  men  are  too  one-sided  in  their  training  is  also  commonly 
felt  to  be  true.  If  the  B.A.  is  to  mean  anything  it  ought  to  mean 
a  foundation  of  general  culture  and  it  ought  also  to  give  oppor- 
tunity for  enough  specialization,  that  the  demand  for  teachers 
for  our  various  schools  could  easily  be  supplied.  We  shall  pro- 
ceed on  the  assumption  that  all  students  ought  to  be  expected  to 
have    a    thorough    knowledge    of   the   development    of   English 
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literature  and  .some  idea  of  the  history  of  the  mother  tongue, 
therefore  four  years'  work  in  English  would  be  required  of  every 
B.A.  Three  years  in  history,  ancient,  mediaeval  and  modern, 
would  also  be  required.  For  the  languages  we  should  require  a 
three  years'  course  in  one  and  a  one  year  in  a  second.  Every 
student  should  have  a  course  in  the  history  of  philosophy,  a  land- 
mark course,  and  a  similar  one  in  ethics.  In  economics  a  course 
of  one  year  should  be  provided.  In  science  there  should  be  a  good 
course  in  the  history  of  biological  thought  and  the  same  in 
geology.  A  popular  course  of  half  a  year  in  astronomy  would 
complete  the  list  of  obligatory  subjects.  Each  course  would 
mean  two  hours  a  week,  and  the  sum  of  hours  for  the  four  years 
in  these  required  subjects  would  be  33.  If  we  allow  a  choice  of 
an  additional  33  hours  for  special  subjects  we  would  have  a  total 
of  66  hours'  work  in  the  four  years,- which  might  be  arranged 
aecordin'g  to  the  following  scale: 


Matriculation. 

First  Year. 

Second  Year. 

Third  Year. 

Fourth  Year. 

English 

History— 
English 
Canadian 

Mathematics 

Latin 

Two  of 
French 
German 
Greek 

Science 
(Physics?) 

English                            2 
History                            2 
(to  476  A.D.) 

Engli.sh                 2 
History                  2 
(476-145.'3) 

English          2 

History          2 

(1453-lStOO 

English                 2 
Popular 

Two  of 

Latin            ^ 

Greek 

Frencn 

German          "2  x  2  =  4 

Italian 

Spanish 

Hebrew         J 
Science  (Biology?)        2 

in 

One  Language     2 

Science 

(Geology?)        2 
History  of 

Philosopy          2 

10 

One 

Language  2 

Economics    2 
8 

Astronomy       1 

fEthical          ] 
-!  Problems  or  >-  2 
^.Sociology     ) 

5 

Special                             S 

16 

Special                  8 
18 

Special           8 
16 

Special                  9 
14 

This  would  mean  that  no  student  would  be  overloaded  with 
hours,  as  is  at  present  the  case,  and,  therefore,  there  would  be  an 
opportunity  for  greater  thoroughness  in  the  chosen  field.  By  this 
scheme  the  old  general  course  is  wiped  out  and  a  student  has  an 
opportunity  of  becoming  proficient  in  some  subject  and  allied 
subjects.  But,  above  all,  it  provides  a  scheme  by  which  it  would 
be  impossible  for  any  student  to  pass  out  of  the  university 
wholly  ignorant  of  many  questions  of  vital  importance  to  the 
community  in  which  his  lot  will  inevitably  be  cast. 
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But  to  tho.se  wholly  enamored  of  the  present  "loek-step" 
system,  it  can  be  no  great  bugbear.  If  a  man  wants  classics  he 
will  take  the  8  hours  given  to  languages  in  Latin  and  Greek, 
and  in  addition  38  hours  more,  or  in  all  41  hours,  in  pure  classics 
in  his  undergraduate  years.  If  he  wants  ]\Iodern  Languages  he 
will  take  the  8  hours  in  French  and  German  and  have  altogether 
41  hours  in  these  languages,  a  far  better  course  than  he  has  at 
present.  Or  he  may  choose  20  hours  in  these  and  give  the  extra 
time  to  English  or  Italian  or  Latin  or  any  other  subject  he 
chooses.  It  will  be  noted  that  the  IModern  Language  course  does 
not  necessarily  include  English.  ]\Iatliematics  and  the  science 
courses  would  be  much  less  specialized  under  the  new  conditions, 
and  this  is  very  largely  held  to  be  an  improvement,  if  the  B.A. 
degree  is  to  be  given  to  graduates  in  these  courses.  It  would  be 
quite  possible,  of  course,  to  create  a  faculty  of  mathematics  and 
natural  science  for  these  old  departments  and  give  a  B.S.  degree. 
According  to  the  proposed  reform  for  the  B.A.  course,  the  degree 
would  have  a  recognized  and  stable  value.  It  would  also  make 
it  possible  to  do  away  with  our  present  chaotic  M.A.  regulations 
and  build  up  a  year's  course  for  that  degree  which  would  mean 
something  of  permanent  merit.  The  Ph.D.  or  Litt.D.  w^ould 
then  follow  on  very  naturally. 


Christinas  in  London 

and 

A  Parisian  New  Years 

BY  CARL  Y.  CONNOR 

^^^NCE  again  the  greatest  festival  of  the  year  approaches, 
\^}  aiicl  to  the  greatest  city  of  the  world  the  twentieth  cen- 
(^  tiiry  Babylon  Christmas  comes  as  nowhere  else.  For 
here  are  the  world's  races  gathered  together.  Here  are 
environments  innumerable.  Here  for  a  l)rief  moment  a  spirit  of 
altruism  descends  upon  the  City  of  Self. 

Its  approach  has  been  evident  from  tlie  time  when  earl}'  in 
November  the  first  colored  supplements  of  Christmas  periodicals 
began  to  brighten  book-shop  windows  and  railway-stalls.  Now, 
on  the  eve  of  the  great  festival  there  is  not  a  shop  in  broadest 
thoix)ughfare  or  narrowest  by-way  which  is  not  decked  out  for 
the  Christmas  season.  It  is  a  substantial  invitation  that  the 
butchers'  shop  extends;  the  confectioners  are  even  more  seduc- 
tive ;  but  it  is  at  Covent  Garden  Market  that  one  finds  the  acme 
of  festive  decoration.  There  there  is  a  grand  confusion  of  gleam- 
ing oranges,  shining  holly  and  spreading  fir-trees.  And  one 
fancies  he  sees  Christmas  firesides  sucli  as  Dickens  has  often 
pictured,  and  hears  above  the  great  confusion  of  the  market  the 
laughter  of  little  children  in  the  homes  of  Merry  England. 

But  finally  the  bustle  and  tumult,  the  crowding  and  con- 
fusion are  over.  Gradually  the  shop-keepers  extinguish  their 
lights  and  put  up  the  shutters.  Christmas  eve  is  sacred  to  the 
family.  The  markets,  the  music-halls,  the  theatres  are  half  de- 
serted. IMidiiight  finds  the  great  thoroughfares,  given  up  to  the 
policemen  and  a  few  stragglers.  The  great  honxe  festival  has 
commenced — 'all  London  is  under  its  own  roof-tree,  waiting  for 
Santa  Claus. 

Time  creeps  on  and  the  quiet  hoiu's  have  commenced.  Now 
and  again  the  old  tunes  fioat  out  on  the  silence  of  the  night. 
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"  The  ^listletoe  Bough  "  is  rendered  more  melancholy  than  ever 
the  composer  intended  it  to  l)e  by  a  cornet  with  a  cold.  The 
waits  are  fast  disappearing,  but  still  in  some  parts  of  London 
their  blatant  blasts  and  scrapings  arouse  one  to  the  unpleasant- 
ness of  a  damp  morning — and  dutiful  generosity.  The  carols 
are  far  lovelier  and  their  old-world  words  take  us  back  to  the 
days  of  the  Yule  log,  the  Squire,  the  stage-coach  and  the  snow- 
clad  England  of  a  past  century. 


It  is  Christmas  morning.  And  people  are  slow  to  rise. 
Sometimes,  of  course,  it's  a  necessity.  AVhen  the  family  spends 
the  day  in  the  country,  there  is  doubtless  no  end  of  bustling 
about  before  they  all  finally  emerge,  each  laden  with  the  almost 
universal  brown-paper  parcel — the  gifts  for  aunts  and  cousins 
and  grandparents  innumerable. 

It's  very  likely  that  they  will  not  have  gone  far  before  they 
are  jostled  by  a  burly  carrier,  laden  with  a  huge  hamper,  whose 
"  Perishable  "  label  suggests  all  sorts  of  additions  to  the  Christ- 
mas dinner,  and,  if  they  are  particularly  late  in  getting  off,  they 
may  meet  the  earliest  churchgoers.  These  are  carrying  prayer- 
books  instead  of  brown-paper  parcels,  for  they  are  spending 
Christmas  in  their  own  homes. 

If  we  could  return  home  with  these  after  the  service  it's  a 
very  happy  scene  indeed  that  we  should  tind.  The  table  is 
spread  and  waiting  for  a  feast  whose  odors  reach  us  intermit- 
ently.  The  firelight  flickers  and  dances  on  the  walls,  seeking 
out  the  holly  berries  over  the  mantlepiece  and  the  evergreens 
twined  in  the  gasalier.  It  is  difficult  to  say  which  are  happiest — 
the  grown-ups  or  the  children.  The  latter  are  much  engrossed 
with  the  gifts  that  Santa  Claus  has  brought  them.  Little  boys 
are  already  testing  the  strength  of  new  playthings.  Little  girls 
are  enjoying  the  first  sweets  of  motherhood  in  tender  attentions 
to  their  new  doll,  and  the  little  embryo  poets  and  professors  are 
deeply  al)sorbed  in  tlie  pages  of  the  new  story-books. 

Of  course,  there  are  some  children  who  have  no  dolls  and 
story-books,  soine  people  who  have  no  Christmas  dinner.  Some, 
by  the  nature  of  their  work,  have  to  make  shift  and  take  it  where 
they  can.  Very  probably  the  'bus-driver's  wife  and  daughter 
will  have  to  take  his  meat  and  pudding  and  sit  with  him  in  the 
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'bus  to  make  it  homelike.  They  invite  the  unmarried  conductor 
to  join  them  and  he,  appreciative  l)achelor,  fetches  beer  from 
the  nearest  public  house.  The  Christmas  dinners  of  the  well-to- 
do  begin  about  four  o'clock.    The  aristocracy  dine  in  the  evening. 

At  dusk  the  lamplighter,  when  he  makes  his  rounds,  hears 
many  a  sound  of  festival  within.  There  is  the  bang  of  the 
Christmas  cracker,  the  merry  laughter  of  children  and  at  times 
the  sounds  of  an  unmistakeal)le  romp. 

Londoners  are  giving  themselves  up  to  the  joy  of  living. 

After  the  merry  parties  have  at  last  broken  up  and  -there 
have  been  good-byes  all  round,  and  when  the  excursionists  have 
returned  home,  you  venture  out.  All  is  silence  but  for  a  solitary 
policeman.  The  cats  have  the  street  to  themselves;  they  are 
quite  undisturbed.  Even  the  dogs  seem  to  be  spending  Christmas 
indoors.  The  great  day  has  come  to  an  end.  You  feel  suddenly 
lonely.  You  pass  the  cab-stand.  It  is  empty.  You  pass  the  public 
house.  It  is  shut.  Hurrying  home,  you  involuntarily  wish  the 
policeman  "  Merry  Christmas."  "  Same  to  you,  sir,"  he  an- 
swers. Perhaps  you  put  your  hand  in  your  pocket.  It  is  past 
midnight  and  Boxing  Day  has  dawned. 


There  are  very  many  ways  of  watching  out  the  Old  Year,  but 
I  dare  say  you  will  not  soon  forget  the  dawn  of  a  New  Year  on 
the  English  Channel.  Perhaps  it  was  calm,  but  it  is  not  pro])able. 
For,  according  to  the  common  fashion,  you  will  disembark  under 
the  vigilance  of  the  Havre  or  Calais  Customs  officers,  a  very 
dejected  person  indeed,  after  a  night  in  which  there  were  many 
unsettled  things  besides  the  weather.  And  it  will  take  a  very 
large  part  of  your  journey  up  to  Paris  to  acquire  a  suitable 
frame  of  mind  to  l)e  introduced  to  the  French  capital  en  fete. 

That  it  is  an  important  holiday  is  very  evident.  You've 
scarcely  emerged  from  your  railway  compartment  into  the  givat 
noisy  station  before  you  realize  that."  Such  hurrying  too  and 
fro,  the  disgorging  of  in-coming  trains,  the  whistles  of  outgoing 
ones,  and  everywhere  and  about  the  disconcerting  jargon  of  a 
new  language.  A  family  party  is  just  being  ''Bon-voyaged." 
"Dear  me,"  you  say,  "I  thought  the  Parisian  women  were  beau- 
tiful."    Not  all;  'many  of  them  are  just  l)eautifuHy  domestic. 
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But  do  you  see  Onele  Theodore  and  papa  embracing?  France 
is  always  effusive. 

When  finally  you  are  settled  in  your  carriage  (I  hope  you 
have  made  a  definite  bargain  with  the  cabman)  and  are  rolling 
along  the  Avenue  de  I'Opera,  let  us  say,  you  will  begin  to  realize 
why  Paris  is  so  proud  of  its  streets.  They  are  so  wide  and 
straight  and  perfectly  kept.  jMoreover,  there  is  none  of  the 
irregular  skyline  of  New  York  thoroughfares,  and  thus  beauty 
of  form  is  complemented  by  a  delightful  uniformity  of  greyish 
color.  But  it  is  not  the  grey  of  London,  for  it  is  far  softer,  far 
more  capable  of  unlimited  gradations  in  light  and  shade. 

But  it  is  not  the  things  so  much  as  the  people  tbat  are  inter- 
esting. When  you  have  eveiitually  ridded  yourself  of  your 
driver  and  are  piloting  yourself  about  Paris  streets  you  will 
realize  this  more  and  more.  There  is  an  exuberant  friendliness 
about  the  people  that  you  have  found  nowhere  else.  And  you 
cannot  but  mark  the  absence  of  that  "pride  in  the  port,  defiance 
in  the  eye"  expression  of  the  Englishman  or  the  anxious,  sharp- 
ened look  of  the  American  businessman.  For  the  latter,  the 
definition  of  a  street  is  like  thai  of  a  straight  line,  the  shortest 
distance  between  two  points.  Not  so  for  the  Parisian.  For  a  very 
good  reason  has  he  been  relentlessly  fastidious  about  his  streets. 
Since  childhood  he  has  been  taking  his  promenades  there,  just 
as  he  is  to-day.  He  lives  there.  As  a  result  he  dresses  as  nowhere 
else.  Not  that  he  is  foppish — picturesque,  rather.  As  you  stroll 
along  you  come  upon  an  interesting  series  of  pictures — the  typi- 
cal Paris  cabman,  pausing  unwillingly  before  the  white  baton 
of  the  soldierly  sergeant  de  ville.  Horse  omnibuses  clatter  by 
and  carts,  driven  by  blue-bloused  car  men,  smart  broughams  and 
gliding  motor  ears.  On  the  pavement  there  is  the  elegant  woman 
of  fashion;  the  little  work-girl,  exquisitely  tidy;  red-trousered 
soldiers;  long-haired  poets,  and  natty  officers:  men  of  all 
nationalities  and  of  none. 

It  is  tlirough  such  a  crowd  as  this  that  you  will  thread  your 
way  until  attracted  by  a  particularly  fine  equipage.  You  will 
discover,  if  you  follow  it,  tliat  it  is  the  President's  day  for  re- 
ceiving guests.  ^More  or  less  punctually — always  perfunctorily 
they  arrive — the  Presidents  of  the  Senate  and  Chamber  of  Depu- 
ties, their  carriages  escorted  by  squadrons  of  cavalry,  and  the 
heads  of  the  judiciary,  army  and  navy,  with  delegations  from 
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the  Academy  and  clergy.  These  received,  the  President,  who 
has  been  in  full  dress  ever  since  anorning,  drives  off  to  return 
the  calls  of  his  more  important  guests.  This  is  the  official  recog- 
nition of  New  Years. 

Meanwhile  it  is  being  celebrated  in  the  homes  of  Paris 
-as  the  greatest  festival  of  the  year.  Like  the  English  Christmas, 
it  is  the  great  day  for  giving  and  receiving  presents.  So  much 
is  this  the  case  that  gift-giving  sometimes  becomes  a  burden,  and 
there  are  rumors  of  thrifty  French  folk  carefully  packing  away 
one  season's  gifts  to  ))e  passed  along  the  next.  It  is  also  the 
great  family  day.  First  thing  in  the  morning'the  children  jump 
up  and  (after  seeing  what  St.  Nicholas  has  brought  them)  are 
off  to  salute  their  parents  and  offer  them  New  Year's  wishes. 
And  the  day  continues  as  it  has  begun— the  younger  members 
of  the  family  calling  upon  the  older  ones.  And  since,  for  the 
Frenchman,  the  family  means  his  relatives,  there  is  a  general 
round  of  calling,  culminating  in  a  merry  dinner  at  the  home  of 
the  eldest,  who  is  considered  the  head  of  the  family.  Con- 
sequently all  day  long  Paris  is  in  a  perfect  turmoil  of  hurrying 
to  and  fro.  Cabs  are  M^aiting  at  every  curb  in  the  fashionable 
parts;  the  Bois  and  Champs  Elysees  are  crowded.  Young 
society  men,  looking  as  dashing  as  possible,  are  calling  upon 
their  lady  friends  with  gifts  oi  flowers  and  confectionery,  and 
.  the  postman  when  he  arrives  is  laden  with  New  Year 's  cards 
from  everybody.  Truly  the  French  New  Year's  is  a  great  greet- 
ing day. 

But  perhaps  you'll  think  this  is  the  only  way  New  Year's  is 
celebrated.  Then  start  out  for  a  walk  with  your  destination 
across  the  river.  The  first  thing  that  you  will  encounter  is  the 
beggars.  One  would  think  that  some  mendicant  Pied  Piper  had 
brought  them  forth  from  every  nook  and  corner  of  the  great 
city.  It  is  the  one  day  of  the  year  on  which  they  can  beg  in 
freedom.  And  how  they  do  beg,  making  the  most  piteous  ap- 
peals, displaying  the  most  dreadful  wounds.  But  some  of  the 
adults  and  all  of  the  children  seem  to  catch  the  spirit  of  the  day 
and  are  quite  jovial.  Certainly  the  little  gamins  are  twice  as 
impertinent  if  that  be  possible. 

Thus  half-sad,  half-amused,  you  reach  the  Latin  Quarter. 
After  that  you  are  wholly  amused,  for  the  students  are  having 
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the  jolliest  of  holidays.  They  are  dancing  and  singing  in  little 
halls  arranged  for  the  purpose ;  they  are  dining  recklessly  in  the 
restaurants :  on  the  boulevards  they  are  promenading  with  their 
sweethearts.  From  the  top  stories  of  the  liigh  old-fashioned 
houses  you  hear  the  resonance  of  fiddles,  the  twang  of  a  guitar, 
snatches  of  a  comic  opera  or  the  laughter  wliich  rewards  some- 
body's gift  of  story-telling. 

If  you  like  you  may  have  your  New  Year's  dinner  at  one  of 
the  little  Latin  Quarter  cafes.  It's  a  hilarious  time  that  you 
will  have,  and  there  may  be  some  entertainment  which  doesn't 
appear  on  the  menu.  Or  you  may  return,  and  after  a  wonder- 
ful evening  at  the  opera,  dazzled  by  the  ornate  grandeur  of  the 
building,  the  grace  of  the  women,  the  beauty  of  the  music  or 
acting,  you  may  dine  sumptuously  and  expensively  at  some  of 
the  great  restaurants  like  jMaxims  or  L 'Abbey,  palaces  of  gilt 
and  color.  AVhatever  you  do  you'll  be  out  late.  There  is  a 
wonderful  lure  about  night-time  Paris.  It  is  so  delightfully 
injudicious.  You  cannot  resist  it.  But  finally  when  you  do 
reach  home,  when  your  horse  has  gone  clattering  off  down  the 
silent  boulevard,  grey  dawn  is  breaking  over  this  City  of  Grey- 
ness.  Reluctantly  you  go  inside.  You  have  seen  the  cheerful, 
domestic,  beautiful  French  capital  at  its  best.  For  you  have 
seen  Paris  on  New  Year's — the  greatest  of  all  French  holidays. 


The  Left  Hand  of  St.  Nicholas 


BY   W.   C.   GRAHAM 


T  was  my  first  winter  in  the  northern  woods.    I  was  not 

I  there  from  choice.  But,  you  see,  the  Kenny  Construc- 
tion Company  needed  a  time-keeper  at  their  camp  on 
the  Vermillion  River,  and  I  needed  a  job.  Hence  my 
presence,  about  ten  days  before  Christmas,  in  a  snow- 
covered  shack,  that  was  dignified  by  the  name  "Office," 
scrawled  on  a  shingle  and  tacked  to  the  outside  of  the 
rough,  undressed  pine  door. 

There  raced  through  my  brain  that  night  visions 
of  home,  with  its  bustling  preparations  for  the  holiday  ; 
its  brilliantly  lighted  streets,  seething  with  throngs  of  Christmas 
shoppers ;  its  cheery  greetings,  and  its  pleasant  little  Yuletide 
surprises,  planned  for  weeks  by  loving  hearts.  I  was  homesick. 
Therefore,  I  shook  up  the  fire,  viciously  threw  in  another  block, 
slammed  the  stove  door  noisily,  grabbed  my  fur  cap,  blew  out 
the  light,  locked  the  office  door,  and  stepped  out  into  the  snow. 
I  must  have  company.  So  I  went  to  the  only  place  I  could  get 
it — the  bunk-house.  Anyway,  I  always  was,  and  still  am  of  a 
rather  democratic  turn  of  mind. 

"Ilouly  Tinder!"  said  Mr.  Nicholas  Flaherty,  glancing  up 
from  his  cards,  as  I  kicked  open  the  door  of  the  crowded  bunk- 
house  and  noisily  stamped  the  snow  from  my  shoepacks.  "It  is 
the  toime  boss  himself.  By  my  quid,  bhoy,  but  ye  luk  loike  the 
remains  av  a  Thanksgivin'  turkey.  Per-r-haps  ye  wud  loike  the 
loan  av  me  razor.  Or  wud  ye  prefair  to  lose  yer  nixt  month's 
wages  in  a  frindly  game!" 

"Cut  out  the  comedy,  Nick,  or  ye '11  have  no  use  for  a  razor," 
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I  snapped,  as  I  sat  down  <iTuuipily  by  tlie  stove  to  watch  the 
aforesaid  friendly  contest. 

And  as  an  example  of  iron  norve  and  superior  bluffing,  that 
game  was  worth  while  watching.  There  was  old  Nick,  the  most 
reckless  and  skilful  dynamiter  in  the  north.  Short,  tliin,  wiry, 
wrinkled  and  warped  was  he,  with  a  clay  pipe  stuck  at  a  ralvy 
angle  in  his  mouth — the  hero  of  a  hundred  sprees,  and  ironically 
dubbed  "Saint  Nick."  Across  from  him  sat  Fitzgerald,  a 
gi'izzled  and  wind-ruddied  foreman,  with  an  eye  that  enabled 
him  to  control  any  kind  of  a  gang.  Paddy  Tapling  was  there, 
too,  with  his  ((ucer  little  Newfoundland  mannerisms;  and  Jimmy 
Ruff,  with  a  burr  in  liis  speech  which  betrayed  the  presence  of 
oatmeal  and  "hielan'  heather"  in  his  early  environment. 

As  the  game  went  on  I  fell  to  observing  the  players,  wonder- 
ing at  the  reckless,  thoughtless  lives  they  lived;  marvelling  at 
the  nonchalance  with  which  they  risked  money  or  life,  and 
speculating  as  to  whether  they  ever  thought  of  home  or  loved 
ones.  In  my  egotism  I  decided  that  "Saint  Nick,"  at  least,  was 
devoid  of  all  finer  feelings.  And  that  is  where  I  made  one  big 
mistake,  as  you  shall  hear. 

I  was  roused  from  my  rather  uncharitable  reverie  by  a  word 
which  cut  into  my  lonesome  soul  like  salt  in  an  open  sore — Christ- 
mas. Christmas,  indeed!  Humph!  Who  would  be  sentimental 
fool  enough  to  mention  that  word  in  surroundings  such  as  these  ? 

Nick  was  the  guilty  party.  Said  he:  "It  will  be  wan  divil 
uv  a  white  Christmas  fer  shure,  bhoys." 

"White  or  green,"  yawned  Paddy,  "they  all  look  alike  to 
me.     Clive  me  two  cards,  Fitz." 

"Happy  is  the  dealer  in  the  big  Jack  Pot,"  chanted  the  fore- 
man. "Here's  yer  two,  and  much  goOd  may  they  do  ye.  We.ll, 
of  course,  you  know  we'll  have  plum-duff  on  Christmas  Day. 
Arid,  etimmy,  me  boy,  I  want  ye  should  remember  your  weak- 
ness.   Dough  duff  is  hard  on  a  sickly  critter  like  yerself." 

"Hoots,  ye  duft'er,"  burred  Jimmy.  "Chr-r-ristmas  is  Chr- 
r-ristmas.  If  ye  dinna  believe  me,  gang  awa  and  ask  wee 
Tammy." 

"Shure  now,  an  I  niver  thought  o'  the  shaver,"  confessed 
Nick,  "arid  the  bhoy  will  jist  dole  ov  grafe  if  Sauty  fergits  to 
lave  him  an  injine  and  car-rs.  'Twas  himsilf  thot  was  tillin'  me 
ounly  the  day.  Poor  kiddie!  It's  a  shame  his  dad  is  a  camp 
blacksmith  'sted  of  a  dur-rk  in  a  toy-shop." 
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The  game  went  on.  But  I  had  caught  a  strange  note  in  Nick's 
voice.  Furtively  I  glanced  at  him.  Did  I  see  a  faint  suggestion 
of  tenderness  in  the  seams  of  that  hardened  face  ?  I  thought  so. 
But  discontent  sat  heavily  upon  me.  I  brushed  aside  the  thought 
as  ridiculous,  and  went  back  through  the  clear  northern  night 
to  the  lonely  office.  For  my  soul  was  blind  just  then  to  the  possi- 
bilities of  the  handiwork  of  God  in  nature  or  in  man. 

II. 

The  next  morning,  after  I  had  seen  the  last  gang  go  out  and 
wade  off  through  the  snow  up  the  right-of-way,  I  was  surprised 
by  the  sight  of  "Saint  Nick,"  freshly  shaven,  and  dressed  with 
more  neatness  than  usual,  standing  in  the  office  doorway,  a  pair 
of  snowshoes  shoved  under  one  arm. 

"Me  son,"  says  he,  "if  yer  not  too  busy  thinkin'  av  the  foine 
Christmas  ye '11  have,  wud  ye  wroite  me  a  toime  check  fer  as 
much  av  me  wages  as  I  haven't  spint  on  gould  watches  and  plug 
hats  in  this  here  emporium." 

"Why,  Nick,"  I  commenced  to  object,  "don't  you  know  we 
can't  let  you  away  now?     The  work — " 

"The  wur-rk  be  damned,"  he  cut  in.  "  'Tis  a  free  counthry, 
and  Oi'm  off  fer  a  jaunt.  So  wiggle  yer  quill  and  let  me  git 
goin'. " 

There  was  nothing  to  do  but  comply  with  his  rather  forcible 
request.  I  wrote  him  his  cheque,  and  silently  watched  him  tie 
on  his  snowshoes.  Then,  with  a  kind  of  a  sheepish  grin  on  his 
face,  he  took  the  cheque,  solemnly  winked  at  me,  and  was  off, 
pausing  only  long  enough  to  wish  me  a  "jNIerry  Christmas!" 
in  a  manner  calculated  to  console  the  chief  mourner  at  a  funeral. 

That  night  the  boss,  Fitz,  Paddy  and  I  spent  a  very  edifying 
half-hour  around  the  office  stove,  speculating  as  to  the  probable 
destination,  present  and  ultimate,  of  our  late  co-laborer,  Mr. 
Flaherty.  I  heard  yarn  after  yarn  of  the  exploits  of  the  little 
Irishman,  on  former  occasions,  when  he  had  matched  his  money 
against  the  bottle.  And  after  careful  deliberation  we  came  to  the 
very  complacent  conclusion  that  the  psychological  moment  for  a 
"tear"  had  arrived,  and  that  our  Celtic  friend  was  now  heading 
for  Sudbury,  rum  and  ruin.  Then  we  agreed  he  was  several 
varieties  of  a  fool,  and — forgot  all  about  him. 

As  the  days  dragged  slowly  by,  however,  I  noticed  a  queer 
and  indefinable  atmosphere  of  uneasiness  and  insincerity  in  the 
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camp.  Christinas  was  almost  at  hand.  But  instead  of  ignoring 
that  momentous  fact,  everybody  seemed  called  upon  to  joke  about 
it,  and  declare  the  old  custom  of  Christmas  a  humbug;  that  is, 
everybody  except  Tommy  Broom,  the  blacksmith's  seven-year-old 
hopeful.  He  stoutly,  withal  sometimes  tearfully,  defended  the 
wisdom  of  our  fathers  in  celebrating  the  day.  And  further,  he 
went  so  far  as  to  declare  'before  a  grinning  audience  of  husky, 
good-natured  navvies,  his  faith  in  "Santy,"  and  the  acquisition 
of  an  "ingine,  with  real  ears."  And  in  all  these  forensic  encoun- 
ters he  had  the  moral  support  of  little  Sally,  his  four-year-old 
sister,  whose  round  blue  eyes  fairly  popped  out  from  under  her 
fur  cap  as  Tommy  expatiated  on  his  favorite  topic. 

I  did  not  learn  what  was  the  source  of  the  strange  tone  of 
insincerity  which  characterized  our  talk  of  Christmas  till  the 
night  before  Christmas  Eve.  Then,  as  I  returned  from  the  river 
Avith  a  pail  of  water,  I  almost  stumbled  over  Jimmy  Ruff,  drag- 
ging a  choice  young  green  tree  up  behind  the  bunk-house.  I 
grinned,  and  asked  him  if  he  was  going  to  send  it  to  "the  folks 
at  home."  Later,  I  casually  dropped  into  the  foremen's  room 
and  surprised  my  callous  friend,  Fitz,  in  the  act  of  manufactur- 
ing a  pretty  fair  kind  of  a  boy's  sled.  He  answered  my  chuckles 
by  tossing  a  handy  bootjack  at  me,  and  I  fled  ignominiously.  I 
next  sauntered  into  the  kitchen,  and  lo,  and  behold,  here  was 
Paddy  Tapling  popping  corn ;  Bill  Sayea,  the  cook,  busy  dipping 
it  in  butter  and  syrup,  and  forming  it  into  popcorn  balls,  while 
Danny  McGregor,  the  cookee,  was  breaking  tatty  out  of  two  im- 
mense bread  tins.  By  the  stern  look  on  the  cook's  face  I  knew 
I  was  an  intruder.  For  the  same  old  boy  had  solemnly  sworn 
there 'd  be  no  Christmas  fussing  in  his  kitchen.  Therefore,  I 
beat  a  hasty  retreat. 

Outside,  I  paused,  knee-deep  in  snow,  and  as  I  looked  up  at 
the  stars  I  saw  they  were  very  beautiful.  I  forgot  to  be  home- 
sick, and  I  went  back  and  squared  myself  with  all  the  conspir- 
ators by  offering  to  play  Santa  Claus  for  the  camp  Christmas 
tree — a  festivity  which  they  had  all,  jointly  and  severally,  ridi- 
culed within  my  hearing  not  two  days  previously.  And  that 
night,  as  I  crawled  into  my  cot,  after  helping  Fitz  put  the  finish- 
ing touches  on  his  sled,  I  thought  of  Tommy  and  Sally,  dreaming 
long  since  of  Saint  Nicholas,  the  Christmas  god,  and  I  was  glad. 
And,  yes — I  dreamt  of  Santa  Claus,  too.     But  how  inexplicable 
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and  incongTuous !  In  my  dream,  the  face  of  the  jolly  old  Christ- 
mas hero  was  the  impish,  «>Tinning  countenance  of  Xichola.s  Fla- 
herty, as  I  had  seen  it  when  he  wished  me  a  "Merry  Christmas." 

III. 

It  was  7.30  on  Christmas  Eve.  Supper  was  over,  and  the  men 
had  noisily  trooped  from  the  dining-room  to  the  bunk-house.  The 
latter  place  was  now  the  scene  of  unusual  activity.  Jimmy 
Ruff  and  Danny  McGregor  were  putting  the  last  touches  to  the 
tree,  which  now  looked  surprisingly  gay,  with  popcorn  balls, 
home-made  candy,  and  tallow  candles,  laboriously  manufactured 
by  old  Jerry  Desautelle,  the  chore-boy.  The  room  was  filled  with 
a  babel  of  sound.  Here  a  group  of  Poles  chatterad  and  giggled. 
There,  a  knot  of  Swedes  grunted  and  consumed  snuff.  Yonder, 
a  cluster  of  Englishmen  laughed  and  yarned  about  Christmas 
doings  at  home.  Paddy  Tapling  began  to  tune  up  his  mouth- 
organ  to  the  shufHing  accompaniment  of  many  pairs  of  restless, 
rough-shod  feet.  All  was  gaiety  and  suppressed  excitement. 
There  was  no  feeling  of  insincerity  now.  They  had  yielded  to 
the  spirit  of  Christmas,  and  they  meant  to  enjoy  the  fun. 

"Now,"  shouted  Fitz,  "the  hour  is  at  hand.  I  hereby  ap- 
point meself  a  committee  of  one  to  go  fetch  the  kiddies."  He 
went  out  on  his  errand  amid  a  volley  of  laughter  and  applause. 
Soon  he  returned,  bearing  bright-eyed  Tommy  -on  one  broad 
shoulder,  and  Sally,  rosy  and  dimpled,  on  the  other.  He  was 
followed  by  their  father  and  mother,  and  the  boss  and  his  wife. 
Th^y  received  a  roaring  welcome,  and  the  men  vied  in  teasing 
and  amusing  the  excited  kiddies. 

"Well,  boys,"  announced  Fitz,  with  a  prodigious  wink,  "I 
think  it's  about  time  old  Santy  was  gettin'  around  this  way,  don't 
you?"  This  remark  was  uproariously  approved  by  all,  especially 
Tommy  and  Sally.  Evidently  it  was  my  cue  to  act,  so  I  silently 
slipped  out  to  go  to  the  office  and  don  my  disguise. 

As  I  stepped  out  into  the  clear,  silent  night,  I  was  surprised 
to  find  mj'self  face  to  face  with  the  muffled  figure  of  a  man,  who 
bore  on  his  back  a  bulky  pack. 

"Ye  gods!"  I  ejaculated,  upon  recovering  my  comj^osure, 
"If  it  isn't  'Saint  Nick'  himself.  Where  in  thunder  did  you 
spring  from  ? ' ' 

"What's  that  to  ye?"  answered  I\Ir.  Flaherty,  with  liis  usual 
grimace.     "If  Oi  hev  a  moind  to  play  Santy  and  thraiiip  to  Sud- 
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bury  for  the  goods,  it's  no  aflt'air  av  yours.  Now,  thell  me,  what 
is  all  the  noise  about  insoide?" 

"  'Tis  a  Christmas  tree  we're  having,"  I  answered,  "and 
I  am  to  be  Sauty.  The  kiddies  are  in  there  just  bursting  with 
excitement,  and  I  must  be  off  to  the  office  to  put  on  my  togs." 

"The  divil  a  bit  ye  will,  me  foine  friend,"  averred  Nick; 
"but  ye '11  allow  me  the.  playsure  ov  takin'  yer  part  this  night. 
I'm  all  primed  up  fer  it.  And,  what's  more,  ye '11  say  nuthin' 
av  who  Oi  am,  but  kape  yer  mouth  shut  with  yer  usual  good 
sinse. ' ' 

So,  again  I  gave  way  to  Nick.  We  hastened  to  the  office. 
The  little  Irishman  drew  from  his  pack  a  bushy  white  false  whis- 
ker, and  donned  it.  Then  he  pulled  his  fur  cap  down  over  his 
eyes,  put  on  my  big  coonskin  coat,  grabbed  up  his  pack,  and 
together  we  started  for  the  bunk-house. 

There  was  surprise  evident  on  the  faces  of  all  the  men  when 
I  entered  in  my  usual  attire  and  announced  that  Santy  was  just 
outside.  But  there  was  no  time  for  questions,  for  the  door  was 
opened,  and  in  walked  the  old  boy  himself. 

Tommy,  on  a  bench,  was  fairly  dancing  with  excitement,  and 
Sally 's  blue  eyes  distended  with  delighted  wonder.  Santy  walked 
over  to  them  and  gave  them  each  a  great  hug  and  smack.  And  it 
struck  me  there  was  a  wonderful  tenderness  in  the  way  he  did  it. 
Tommy  giggled,  and  Sally  didn't  know  whether  to  laugh  or 
cry,  but  finally  decided  to  laugh. 

Then  "Saint  Nick"  made  his  famous  speech,  and  for  the  first 
time  we  became  aware  that  Santa  Glaus  was  born  in  Ireland. 

"Gintlemin,"  he  began,  "If  Oi  hed  Imowed  ther  wuz  so 
many  kids  in  this  camp  I  wud  hev  brought  yez  all  a  toy.  But 
fer  some  toime  now  I  hev  been  observin '  Tommy  and  Sally  here, 
and  I  foind  they  are  good  children,  and  very  kind  to  ould  navvies 
what  hez  no  kiddies  of  their  own.  I  hev  therefore  brung  Tommy 
a  rale  injine,  with  a  sthring  av  cars,  and  Sally  a  rale  loive  doll,, 
what  cries  and  goes  to  shleep.  And  I  wud  ask  Misther  Fitz- 
gerald if  he  wud  jist  shtep  this  way  and  hilp  me  unload  the 
goods. ' ' 

"Well,  I'll  be  jiggered,"  said  Fitz,  mindful  of  the  presence 
of  ladies,  "if  it  isn't  that  spalpeen  of  a  Ni .  I  beg  yer  par- 
don. I  mean,  alright,  Mr.  Santy.  I'm  with  you.  Hand  out  the 
gew-gaws." 
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And  then  followed  a  few  moments  of  happiness  such  as,  I  am 
sure,  will  never  be  surpassed,  for  Tommy  and  Sally.  The  bulky 
pack  was  opened,  and  "ingine  and  cars,"  dolls,  doll  beds,  an  air- 
gun,  a  toy  pistol  and  sword,  and  a  confused  medley  of  those 
things  which  delight  children  were  poured  forth  and  piled  at 
the  foot  of  the  tree.  To  these  treasures  were  added  the  homely, 
but  appreciated,  gifts  contributed  by  the  men  at  the  camp.  And 
then  the  kiddies  were  turned  loose  to  enjoy  themselves  to  the 
full.  And  they  did  it.  They  filled  the  bunk-house  with  delighted 
cries  of  excitement  as  each  new  treasure  was  discovered.  And 
the  men  joined  in  and  shouted  with  them  at  every  find. 

Then  Paddy,  with  his  mouth-organ,  struck  up  "We  Won't 
Go  Plome  Till  ]\Iornin'."  Everybody  began  to  beat  time;  then 
everybody  began  to  sing;  and  I  tell  you  that  for  more  than  an 
hour  we  raised  one  glorious  old  row,  for  the  excitement  and  joy 
of  the  children  was  contagious.  And  when  it  was  time  for  the 
tired  and  happy  youngsters  to  go  home  to  bed,  everybody  Avas 
shaking  hands  with  everybody  else  and  wishing  him  a  "Merry 
Christmas." 

Then,  as  ^Ir.  and  Mrs.  Brooni,  laden  with  the  spoils  of 
"Santy,"  marshalled  their  family  for  the  return,  old  Nick  got 
up  on  the  table  and  yelled,  "Now,  then,  three  cheers  for  the 
kiddies."  They  were  given  in  a  way  that  shook  the  dust  off 
the  rafters.  And  then  Fitz,  not  to  be  outdone,  jumped  up  on 
the  table,  pulled  off  Mr.  Flaherty's  beard,  and  demanded: 

"Three  cheers  for  ould  Nick,  the  biggest  hypocrite  that  ever 
sneered  at  the  spirit  of  Christmas." 

When  the  cheers  were  given,  and  all  was  over,  I  went  out  into 
the  great  silent  northern  night.  Before  me  lay  the  river,  clad  in 
white  and  glistening  in  the  moonlight.  Beyond  was  the  great 
pine  forest,  snow-draped,  yet  black  with  mystery.  A'bove  were 
the  moon  and  the  stars,  set  in  a  clear  sky,  like  diamonds  scat- 
tered over  sapphire  velvet.  And,  as  I  looked,  there  came  to  my 
heart  the  song  of  the  shepherd  of  old : 

"The  heavens  declare  the  glory  of  God, 
And  the  firmament  showeth  His  handiwork." 

And  to  this  I  reverently  added : 
"Aye,  and  so  doth  the  heart  of  man." 

THE  END. 


WHEN  we  say  Qood=night,  dear. 

And  softly  slip  away 
To  Land  of  Heart's  Delight,  dear, 
Let  those  who  love  us  say  : 
"The  sunshine  in   her  tender  eyes 
Made  bright  the  darkest  day." 
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India-Rubber 


NDREW  CARNEGIE,  who  must  by  now  be  con- 
ceded a  celebrity  which,  if  ephemeral,  is  none  the 
less  real,  is  reported  to  have  said  that  w^ere  he  to 
begin  again  his  race  for  fortune,  it  would  be  the 
rubber  industry  that  he  would  select  as  his  avenue 
thereto. 

Certain  it  is  that  India-rubber  plays  a  most  prominent  role 
in  modern  civilization.  From  the  babe  which,  laiowing  not  the 
gross  deception  being  practised,  gurgles  contentedly  at  the  nozzle 
of  a  nursing  bottle,  and  the  small  boy  with  a  catapult,  who  dis- 
charges, with  diabolical  precision,  wads  of  paper  at  the  inviting 
baldness  of  his  teacher's  pate,  to  the  hoary  octogenarian  who, 
if  he  cannot  afford  an  electric  heater,  warms  his  chilly  extremi- 
ties with  a  l)ot-water  bag — the  human  animal  is  more  or  less 
continually  in  need  of  articles  made  of  India-rubber. 

The  first  known  reference  to  this  interesting  substance  dates 
back  to  the  discovery  of  the  New  World  by  Columbus,  who,  dur- 
ing his  second  voyage,  noticed  that  the  inhabitants  of  Ilayti 
amused  themselves  by  playing  with  balls  made  from  the  gum  of 
a  tree. 

Again,  we  know  that  the  Spanish  conquerors  of  Mexico  made 
use  of  the  same  gum  to  coat  their  hempen  cloaks  as  a  protection 
against  the  rain,  whilst  at  the  Court  of  Montezuma  in  the  ancient 
Aztec  city  which  is  now  the  City  of  ]Mexieo,  they  played  a  sort 
of  tennis  in  walled  patios  with  balls  of  India-rubber.  It  is  in- 
deed a  singular  fact  that  in  the  depths  of  the  Guiana  forests  and 
in  the  remote  Indian  villages  on  the  tributaries  of  the  Amazon, 
as  also  in  the  heart  of  Africa,  similar  rubber  balls  still  serve  to 
amuse  the  dusky  aborigines,  and  often  it  is  only  in  this  way  that 
travellers  become  aware  of  the  existence  of  rubber-yielding  trees 
in  the  vicinity. 

The  natives,  however,  very  early  learned  other  important 
uses  for  this  valuable  gum,  and  manufactured  from  it  crude  but 
efficient  bottles,  water-proof  sheets  and  boots. 
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It  was  not  until  about  1770,  on  the  othci-  hand,  that  India- 
rubber  was  introduced  into  Europe.  About  this  time  it  began 
to  be  used  in  England  for  effacing  pencil  marks,  and  its  name — 
India-rubber — was  given  it  on  account  of  tliis  property.  Soon 
after,  the  chemists  investigated  its  properties  and  found  solvents 
for  it,  witli  the  result  that  in  1823  we  have  the  first  real  India- 
rubber  industry — the  manufacture  of  water-proof  garments  by 
Charles  Mackintosh. 

In  1839  Goodyear  revolutionized  the  industry  by  inventing 
vulcanization,  and,  with  the  tremendous  impetus  thus  given,  the 
manufacture  of  rubber  goods  has  advanced  by  leaps  and  bounds, 
almost  every  new  invention  revealing  further  applications  and 
necessitating  increased  production. 

India-rubber  or  caoutchouc  is  contained,  in  the  form  of  an 
emulsion,  in  the  latex  or  milk  of  certain  tropical  plants.  This 
white  to  cream-colored  substance  is  quite  different  from  the  sap 
of  the  tree,  and  its  use,  if  any,  to  the  plant,  has  not  yet  been 
demonstrated.  The  rubber  swims  in  this  liquid  in  the  form  of 
very  minute  globules,  the  diameter  of  which  is  in  the  neighbor- 
hood of  one  ten-thousandth  of  an  inch.  In  order  to  obtain  this 
valuable  tluid,  which  is  found  just  inside  the  l)ark,  the  natives 
make  numerous  V-shaped  incisions  in  the  latter,  taking  care  not 
to  pierce  the  cambium,  or  growing  layer,  which  surrounds  the 
trunk  inside  the  bark. 

The  latex  is  then  collected  in  suitable  vessels  and  the  im- 
portant process  of  coagulation  or  separation  of  tlie  gum  from 
the  remainder  of  the  milk,  is  commenced.  The  methods  followed 
for  this  purpose  vary  widely  in  different  countries,  the  essential, 
however,  being  either  heat  or  some  chemical  reagent. 

In  Amazonia,  where  the  finest  rubber  is  produced  (the  Para), 
the  method  followed  is  that  of  "  smoking."  A  wooden  paddle  is 
dipped  into  the  latex,  and  then  held  in  the  smoke  of  a  small  fire. 
After  the  first  layer  of  li(iuid  has  been  evaporated,  leaving  a 
coat  of  rubber,  the  paddle  is  again  dipped  in  the  pot  and  the 
smoking  process  repeated,  layer  after  layer  ])eing  added  in  this 
way  until  a  large  loaf-like  mass  of  dry  rubber  is  ol)tained. 

The  method  of  smoking  is  conceded  to  l)e  the  most  successful 
of  all  devices  for  coagulatiom  its  advantages  lieing  the  thorough- 
ness and  uniformity  with  which  every  part  of  the  latex  is  sub- 
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jected  to  the  lieat  ami  also  the  preservative  action  due  to  the 
presence  of  creosote  and  other  antiseptics,  in  the  smoke. 

An  entirely  dififerent,  although,  perhaps,  even  more  interest- 
ing method,  is  that  employed  hy  the  natives  of  West  Africa. 
These,  after  removing  their  clothing  (if  this  is  necessary)  place 
an  uplifted  hand  against  the  trunk  of  the  rubber  tree,  just  be- 
neath the  incision  in  the  bark,  and  allow  the  latex  gradually  to 
trickle  over  their  bodies  until  they  are  completely  encased  by  a 
layer  of  the  thick,  viscous  liquid.  The  natural  heat  of  the  body 
then  suffices  to  evaporate  and  coagulate  this  layer,  leaving  them 
the  possessors  of  a  waterproof  suit  of  crude  India  rubber. 
After  this  process  has  been  repeated  until  the  layer  has  attained 
a  suttieient  thickness,  the  native  proceeds  to  peel  it  otf  exactly  in 
the  manner  that  one  would  remove  a  glove — or  a  stocking.  The 
method  has  some  defects,  but  is  cleanly  (in  most  cases  at  least) 
and,  taken  all  in  all,  quite  satisfactory. 

The  world '.s  supply  of-  crude  rubber  is  drawn  exclusively 
from  three  region.s :  the  tropical  American,  including  the  West 
Indies;  the  tropical  African,  including  Madagascar,  and  the 
Indo-Malay,  including  Oceania.  Each  of  these  regions  furnishes 
climatic  conditions  favorable  for  the  growth  of  distinct  types  of 
rubber  trees,  and  this  inherent  variety,  together  with  the  differ- 
ences in  curing  (the  collective  term  used  to  describe  the  coagula- 
tion and  subsequent  drying  of  the  rubber)  makes  it  easy  to 
understand  why  there  are  such  great  diiferences  in  the  quality 
of  the  crude  rubber  shipped  from  these  regions. 

However,  even  at  best,  crude  rubber  possesses  certain  defects 
which  render  it  quite  unfit  for  use  as  such  in  the  Arts.  It  cracks 
when  cold,  it  is  sticky  when  hot,  and  it  usually  has  a  vile  smell, 
so  it  is  not  to  be  wondered  at  that  in  the  early  stages  of  the 
rubber  industry  its  popularity  was  short-lived. 

Under  the  term  Vulcanization,  then,  are  grouped  the  various 
devices  designed  to  remove  the  undesirable  qualities  of  crude 
rubber  mentionel  above.  The  process,  as  originally  invented 
by  Goodyear  in  18-39,  consi.sts  in  the  treatment  of  the  crude 
rubber  (cleaned  and  dried  if  necessary)  with  flowers  of  sulphur, 
and  the  subsequent  heating  of  the  mixture.  The  latter  is  now 
carried  out  in  an  hermetically  sealed  boiler  where  steam  is  in- 
jected at  a  suitable  pressure.  A  sojourn  of  three  to  four  hours 
is  sufficient,  then,  for  vunleanization. 
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Other  methods  of  vulcanization  are  in  use,  l)ut  present  no 
essential  differences:  sulphur  or  its  cliloride  beino-  the  necessary 
ingredient  in  all  cases. 

If,  however,  the  heating  be  continued  long  enough  the  rub- 
ber, instead  of  coming  out  with  increased  elasticity,  is  changed 
to  a  hard  black  solid  scarcely  re-cognizable  as  the  same  substance. 
Ebonite,  for  this  it  is,  has  now  become  almost  as  indispensable 
as  India  rubber  itself— finding,  as  it  does,  the  most  varied  appli- 
cations :  from  hairbrushes,  in  fact,  to  submarine  cables. 

The  question  of  artificial  rubber  is  one  of  considerable  in- 
terest, but  it  is  not  too  much  to  say  that  the  success  thus  far 
attained  is  quite  insignificant.  Rubber  has  been  made  from  other 
chemicals,  but  the  cost  of  production  is  at  present  entirely  pro- 
hibitive and  the  natural  rubber,  supplemented  by  that  obtained 
from  plantations  scientifically  managed,  seems  destined  to  be 
the  only  source  of  supply  for  a  long  time  to  come. 

In  conclusion,  if  aerial  navigation  should  some  day  make  travel 
on  terra  firma  obsolete,  at  least  one  great  market  for  rubber, 
would  vanish,  and  as  a  result  of  the  consequent  fall  in  values,  it 
might  well  be  that  the  price  of  tennis  balls  would  cease  to  soar— 

a  consummation  devoutly  to  be  wished. 

W.  B.  W 
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t  ^iisil  ^t  ll^ar^ 


HENCE  ride  ye,  O  Knight,  o'er  the  moorland  wild?" 
"  I  follow  the  Star  of  the  Holy  Child." 


"  Did'st  meet  the  travellers  laden  with  gold 
By  the  frozen  lake  or  the  hemlock  old  ?  " 

"  One  only  1  met,  and  a  sweet  voice  heard, 
'Twas  a  peasant  lad  with  a  wounded  bird." 

*'  In  the  oaken  hall  did  the  rose  wine  glow. 
The  bells  ring  out  through  the  night  and  the  snow  ?  " 

"  By  a  cottage  fire,  as  I  rode  along, 
1  heard  the  soft  strain  of  a  quaint  old  song." 

"  Was  the  heath  all  gold  with  a  wondrous  light. 
The  berries  shine  red  through  a  mist  of  white  ?  " 

"  1  saw  but  the  light  of  that  pure,  high  star. 
And  the  drifted  pearl  of  the  hills  afar." 

*'  But  what  did  ye  see  where  the  path  winds  higher  ?  " 
"  The  distant  gleam  of  a  fair  church=spire." 

"  Then  linger,  O  Knight,  to  our  revel  draw  nigh — 
Wilt  thou  pass  the  joy  of  the  Christmas  by  ?  " 

"  Out  on  the  moorland  my  vigil  I  keep. 
Where  the  world  lies  wrapped  in  a  silver  sleep." 

E.  K.  Q.,  '10. 


Book  Reviews 


Milton's  Tenure  of  Kings  and  Magistrates.  Edited  hij  Rev. 
William  Talbot  Allison,  M.A.,  B.D.,  Ph.D.,  Professor  of  Eng- 
lish in  Wesley  College,  University  of  Manitoha,  Winnipeg. 
Cloth,  $1.50 ;  paper,  $1.25. 

Prof.  Allison  was  for  several  years  in  the  English  Department 
of  Victoria  College,  and  we  are  pleased  to  see  that  Professor 
Albert  S.  Cook,  Litt.  D.,  Professor  of  English  in  Yale  Univer- 
sity, and  the  distinguished  editor  of  the  well  known  series,  "Yale 
Studies  in  English, ' '  in  which  this  volume  appears,  says  of  Prof. 
Allison's  edition  of  Milton's  "Tenure  of  Kings  and  Magistrates," 
that  it  "  is  a  noteworthy  attempt  to  do  for  that  treatise  what  has 
never  been  done  before — to  present  the  exact  text  of  the  first 
edition  (1649),  with  the  variant  readings  of  the  second  edition; 
to  suggest  in  an  introduction  the  points  of  view  from  which  the 
tract  may  be  regarded ;  and  to  provide  in  the  notes  an  explana- 
tion of  the  difficulties.    The  views  of  such  a  champion  of  liberty 
and  rational  government  as  ^lilton  are  always  worthy  of  atten- 
tion and  now  perhaps  more  than  ever,  since  such  multitudes  of 
people  are  finding  their  personal  account  in  the  endeavor  to 
reconcile  the  two.     Two  of  the  leading  ideas  which  Dr.  Allison 
finds  in  the  treatise  have  a  special  bearing  upon  our  situation  at 
the  present  time  (p.  xv.)  :    The  power  of  kings  and  mngi.strates 
remains  fundamentally  in  the  people  as  their  natural  birthright ; 
and  the  king  or  magistrate  may  be  chosen  or  rejected,  retained  or 
deposed,  by  the  people.    His  introduction  deals  with  twelve  such 
5 
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topics  as  historical  situation,  purpose,  leading  ideas,  background 
of  political  thought,  sources  and  style;  and  an  appendix  con- 
tains a  history  of  tyrannicide  such  as  I  know  not  where  to  find 
elsewhere  in  English." 

Prof.  Allison  points  out  that  i\Iilton  in  his  first  apology  for 
the  Commonwealth,  the  defender  of  Cromwell  and  his  party, 
owed  much  to  the  French  piamphleteers  of  the  sixteenth  century, 
and  they  in  their  turn  derived  their  teaching  from  mediaeval 
writers. 

aiilton  takes  the  part  of  the  people  against  the  do'ctrine  of 
the  divine  right  of  kings.  The  Jesuits  of  France  had  stoutly 
maintained  this  position,  and  ^lilton  availed  himself  of  their 
teaching.  Dr.  Allison  significantly  remarks,  "It  is  one  of  the 
remarkable  facts  of  history,  that  the  doctrine  of  the  sovereignty 
of  the  people  came  from  the  bosom  of  the  Roman  Catholic  Church, 
the  arch-foe  of  modernism  and  the  determined  o-bstructer  of 
religious  liberty.  Upholders  of  this  church,  however,  both  in 
the  Middle  Ages  and  in  the  sixteenth  century,  emphasized  the 
power  of  the  people  in  order  to  check  the  growing  independence 
of  the  king."  It  is  rather  paradoxical  that  militant,  Rome- 
hating  Puritans  should  have  gone  to  Rome  for  their  logic. 

But  Milton  used  the  writings  of  Protestant  reformers  as  well. 
Dr.  Allison  has  carefully  traced  the  quotations  of  Luther,  Calvin 
and  others  to  their  sources  and  has  discovered  that  IMilton  has 
made  most  unscrupulous  use  of  his  authorities.  He  tries  to  in- 
duce his  readers  to  believe  that  Luther  and  Calvin  are  on  his 
side  of  the  controversy,  and  in  quoting  other  Protestant  writers 
he  often  suppresses  a  word  or  phrase.  Milton's  use  of  Scripture 
was  highly  ingenious  and  unscrupulous. 

Dr.  Allison  in  his  introduction  gives  a  valuable  description 
of  the  religious  conditions  prevailing  at  the  time  of  the  execution 
of  Charles  I.  He  describes  in  vivid  style  the  various  political 
parties,  particularly  the  Presbyterians,  whom  Milton  attacked  so 
fiercely  in  his  pamphlet.  Prof.  Masson  could  find  no  evidence 
of  the  vice  of  pluralism  among  the  Presbyterian  divines.  Dr. 
Allison  has  succeeded  in  discovering  several  cases  showing  that, 
though  ^lilton  was  guilty  of  gross  exaggeration,  his  main  asser- 
tion was  true. 

As  a  by-product  of  his  researches  in  writing  this  book,  the 
author  has  done  a  fine  piece  of  work  in  reviewing  the  history  of 
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tyrannicide.    Some  sixteen  pages  of  appendix  are  devoted  to  this 
subject.  W.  E.  MacNiven. 


We  have  received  the  following  very  interesting  and  helpful 
volumes:  Vol.  I  and  II  Historical  Educational  Papers  and  Docu- 
ments of  Ontario,  1792-1852,  and  Vol.  I  Schools  and  Colleges  of 
Ontario,  1792-1910,  the  author  being  J.  George  Ilodgins,  I.S.O., 
M.A.,  LL.D.,  F.R.G.S.,  of  Osgoode  Hall,  Barrister-at-Law,  Ex- 
Deputy  Minister  of  Education,  Historiographer  to  the  Education 
Department  of  Ontario. 

It  is  undoubtedly  of  great  interest  to  all  our  readers  to  know 
that  Dr.  Hodgins  is  an  old  student  of  the  Upper  Canada 
Academy  and  Victoria  University,  1840-1844.  Dr.  Hodgins  is 
a  pioneer,  who  is  now  in  his  91st  year  and  67th  year  of  active 
public  service. 

We  commend  these  volumes  to  careful  enquirers  after  early 
educational  conditions  and  formations  in  our  province.  To 
those  interested  in  the  growth  of  state  education  in  the  early 
days  of  Upper  Canada  they  are  books  of  rare  value. 

Vol  I,  Historical  Educational  Papers  and  Documents  of 
Ontario  contains  the  original  documents  of  the  Grammar  and 
Common  School  Acts  of  1807-1816  and  1820,  as  well  as  those  of 
1841  and  1843  passed  after  the  union  of  the  Provinces  of  1840, 
which  are  very  interesting.  The  Royal  Charter  to  the  Upper 
Canada  Academy  at  Cobourg  in  1836,  modified  by  the  Provincial 
Legislature  in  1841  should  be  of  especial  interest  to  Victoria 
students.  The  following  are  also  worthy  of  notice :  Royal  Char- 
ter of  the  University  of  King's  College,  1827;  Royal  Charter  for 
the  University  of  Queen's  College  at  Kingston  in  1841  instead  of 
the  Provincial  Act;  Bishop  Strachan's  Historical  Address,  de- 
livered at  the  opening  of  King's  College  University  on  the  8th 
of  June,  1843 ;  the  introduction  into  the  House  of  Assembly  in 
1847  of  three  university  bills  by  the  Honorable  John  A.  Mae- 
donald;  a  summary  of  the  reasons  why  the  Maedonald  Univer- 
sity scheme  should  be  supported  by  the  Reverend  Doctor  Ryer- 
son. 

Vol.  II  of  these  educational  papers  contains  the  more  import- 
ant historical  papers  relating  to  the  progress  of  education  in  the 
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Province  of  Ontario  from  1853-1868.  Tiie  following  papers  in 
this  volume  are  of  immense  value  as  throwing  light  on  modern 
questions:  Confidential  report  of  the  Governor-General  on  the 
Separate  School  Question  of  Ontario ;  discussion  and  final  settle- 
ment of  the  Separate  School  question  by  the  incorporation  of  the 
law  on  the  subject  in  the  Imperial  Act  of  Confederation  in 
1865;  exposition  of  the  law  and  regulations  on  the  subject  of 
religious  instruction  in  the  schools  of  Ontario;  other  papers  of 
historical  interest  are :  Lord  Elgin's  Official  Report  on  the  School 
System  of  Upper  Canada  and  Ontario ;  Report  of  an  Inquiry  in 
regard  to  schools  of  technical  science  in  United  States  by  Doctors 
J.  G.  Hodgins  and  A.  MacHattie;  Reports  of  Dr.  Ryerson  in 
regard  to  the  instruction  of  the  deaf  and  dumb  and  on  the  sys- 
tems of  education  in  Europe. 

In  the  volume  on  Schools  and  Colleges  of  Ontario,  1792-1910, 
Dr.  Hodgins  has  compiled  a  very  interesting  and  valuable  ac- 
count of  the  way  in  which  the  various  cities,  towns,  villages 
and  townships  in  the  Province  had  availed  themselves  in  securing 
educational  facilities.  They  depict  under  what  often  very 
discouraging  and  disheartening  circumstances  local  schools  of 
the  various  kinds  were  established.  They  were  in  many  eases 
private  institutions  at  first,  then  subscription  and  rate  bill  schools 
were  established,  and  finally,  after  a  prolonged  contest  and  weary 
discussions  on  the  subject  at  the  yearly  meeting  of  the  rate- 
payers in  each  locality,  the  triumph  of  the  principle  of  the  free 
schools  was  accomplished.  This  was  embodied  in  Dr.  Ryerson 's 
comprehensive  School  Act  of  1871. 

F.  A.  C. 


Although  the  commercial  and  political  relations  of  Canada 
with  the  United  States  have  always  claimed  an  important  place 
in  the  view  of  the  Canadian  public  and  much  has  been  said  about 
them  by  press  and  platform,  yet  little  attention  has  been  paid 
to  the  subject  by  economists  or  historians.  Especiall}^  during  the 
past  few  months  has  it  been  very  prominent.  Unfortunately,  the 
discussion  from  the  beginning  down  to  the  present  has  been 
colored  more  or  less  by  bitter  partisan  feelings  and  the  need 
of  an  impartial  investigation  into  the  subject  has  been  distinctly 
felt. 
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We  are  in  receipt  of  a  work  entitled,  ''Annexation,  Preferen- 
tial Tariff  anel  Reciprocity/'  by  Messrs.  Cephas  D.  Allin,  B.A., 
LL.B.,  and  George  M.  Jones,  B.A.  (Musson  Book  Co.),  which 
deals  with  an  important  phase  of  our  commercial  and  political 
history — the  annexation  movement  during  the  troublous  period 
of  Lord  Elgin's  administration.  In  showing  how  nearly  Canada 
came  to  being  a  part  of  the  Union  to  the  south  of  us,  the  book 
comes  as  a  revelation  to  the  average  Canadian  who,  blessed  with 
a  long  period  of  prosperity,  is  firm  in  his  determination  to  re- 
main British.  As  recently  as  1849  the  movement  for  annexation 
to  the  United  States  was  widespread,  embracing  men  of  both 
political  parties,  of  all  races  and  creeds.  Members  of  the  Orange 
Order  and  of  Le  Parti  Rouge,  High  Tories  and  Clear  Grits,  all 
endeavoured  to  incorporate  Canada  with  the  States,  hoping 
thereby  to  effect  a  eure  for  the  ills  of  the  country.  Others  wished 
merely  to  sever  the  British  connection,  making  Canada  an  in- 
dependent nation.  The  agitation,  which  was  carried  on  with 
great  bitterness,  was  due  to  the  long  depression  caused  by  the 
adoption  of  Free  Trade  in  Britain  in  1846,  the  belated  removal 
of  the  Navigation  Laws,  and  the  failure  of  Canada  to  effect  free 
entrance  to  United  States  markets. 

The  failure  of  the  movement  is  shown  to  be  due  to  the  loyalty 
of  the  French  clergy,  to  the  revival  of  trade,  but,  more  than  all, 
to  the  self-sacrificing  loyalty  of  the  bulk  of  English-speaking 
population  who  were  resolved  to  cling  to  Britain  even  at  great 
cost.  Another  factor  was  the  distaste  felt  towards  uniting  with 
a  country  permitting  the  existence  of  slavery. 

The  book  is  valuable  in  shedding  new  light  on  a  period  when 
Canada  was  really  at  the  parting  of  the  ways.  It  is  made  graphic 
by  the  method  of  letting  "the  chief  participants  in  these  stirring 
events  tell  their  own  contradictory  stories."  Incidentally,  in 
dealing  with  the  subject,  contemporary  opinion  in  Britain,  the 
Maritime  Provinces  and  the  United  States  is  touched  upon. 

A.  H.  P. 


One  of  the  most  valuable  pulilications  received  this  year  is 
the  volume  just  issued  on  "Lands,  Fisheries,  Game  and  Min- 
erals," by  flic  Dominion  Commission  of  Conservation.    The  book. 
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representing  as  it  does  a  great  deal  of  exacting  research  work 
offers  a  reliable  mass  of  information  that  is  at  once  instructive 
.  and  entertaining.  It  is  a  large  volume  of  some  525  pages,  sub- 
stantially bound  in  cloth  and  fully  illustrated  throughout  with 
maps,  diagrams  and  two-color  p'hoto  engravings. 

The  section  devoted  to  Lands  describes  the  agricultural  survey 
of  one  hundred  representative  farms  in  each  province,  made  by 
the  commission  in  order  to  ascertain  just  what  the  condition  of 
agriculture  is  in  Canada.  An  article  on  agricultural  production 
in  Canada  indicates  just  what  each  province  has  produced  of 
field  crops,  fruit  and  live  stock  since  1891,  and  also  gives  crop 
areas  and  comparative  crop  yields. 

The  section  on  Fisheries  and  Game  is  a  valuable  compen- 
dium of  facts  and  conclusions  by  various  experts.  In  view  of 
the  frequent  disputes  over  jurisdiction  in  the  case  of  fisheries 
between  the  Provinces  and  the  Dominion,  the  analysis  of  the 
clauses  of  the  British  North  America  Act  referring  to  fisheries 
which  shows  what  powers  each  authority  has  is  very  timely. 
Among  those  contributing  articles  of  a  special  nature  are  Mr. 
James  White,  Secretary  of  the  Commission;  Mr.  M.  J.  Patten, 
Assistant  Secretary,  and  Mr.  C.  W.  Gauthier,  a  practical  fisher- 
man. At  the  end  of  this  section  a  statistical  article  gives  the 
amount  of  revenue  derived  from  the  fishery  and  game  resources 
of  each  province. 

The  mineral  section  of  the  report  opens  with  a  summary  of 
the  Provincial  and  Dominion  laws  and  regulations  respecting 
mining.  An  exhaustive  article  on  the  ' '  Conservation  of  Mineral 
Resources,"  by  W.  J.  Dick,  Mining  Engineer  for  the  Commis- 
sion, takes  up  each  mineral  of  economic  importance  in  Canada, 
showing  the  extent  of  the  deposits,  the  consumption  and  the 
method  of  mining,  and  recommends  measures  for  conservation. 
The  volume  throughout  represents  one  of  the  most  thorough  and 
complete  records  of  investigation  and  research  that  has  come 
to  our  notice.  Ed. 


Peripatetic  Jottings 

Some  Rambling  Reminiscences  of  Two  Years'  Vagabondage  on 
half  a  dozen  (more  or  less)  Chromatic  Journals. 

BY  J.  VERNCN  McKENZIE,  A.B.,  '09 

Editor  "Acta,"   1908-9 


TO  be  invited  by  a  woman  to  watch  her  commit  suicide ;  to 
have  the  managing  editor  throw  a  typewriter  at  your 
head ;  to  thrice  write  up  the  obituary  of  a  man,  and  each  time  in 
good  faith;  and  to  be  handed  a  cheque  for  $150  when  you  ex- 
pected only  $1.50 — all  these  may  be 
classed  as  unusual  experiences.  Yet  each 
one  of  these  occurred  in  the  everyday 
work  of  newspapermen  in  the  Pacific 
Northwest  during  the  past  three  years, 
and  came  under  my  personal  notice,  as  I 
worked  along  with  the  scribes  to  whom 
these  things  happened. 

Newspaper  reporters,  newspaper  edi- 
tors, newspaper  salaries,  newspaper  jobs 
and  newspaper  ethics  are  not  as  stable 
in  the  Western  States,  or  even  in  "West- 
ern Canada,  as  they  are  in  most  places 
in  the  East,  particularly  in  Ontario,  and  consequently,  even  a 
brief  experience  mixing  with  toilers  on  the  daily  newspapers  out 
towards  the  Pacific  Coast  presents  situations  which  are  interest- 
ing, amazing  and  educative. 
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In  the  first  month  of  the  year  1910  a  reporter,  G ,  on  the 

Seattle  Post-Intelligencer,  was  sent  by  his  City  Editor  to  a  cer- 
tain prominent  hotel.  On  entering  the  room  from  which  th^ 
summons  had  come,  the  reporter  saw  a  woman,  apparently  under 
thirty,  who  greeted  him  calmly,  and  told  him  to  take  a  chair, 
while  she  lit  a  cigarette.  The  woman  threw  on  a  dressing  sacque, 
and  then  sat  down  on  a  davenport. 

"Hand  me  that  glass  of  water  from  the  table,"  she  asked 
G — .  She  took  it,  took  out  a  small  package  from  her  clothing, 
and  poured  some  powder  into  the  water. 

"Here's  luck  to  you,  boy,"  she  said,  half-hysterically,  and 
then  lay  down.  The  newspaperman  didn't  know  what  to  make  of 
it,  but  thought  she  might  be  just  taking  a  "bracer"  before  giving 
him  the  "story,"  and  so  he  waited. 

"Well?"  he  queried. 

"Oh,  I'll  have  something  to  tell  you  soon.  You  can  rest 
assured  that  you  will  have  a  story  which  will  be  absolutely 
unique.  You  see,  I've  just  taken  poison,  and  I  thought  that  you 
might  like  to  write  up  how  it  feels. ' ' 

"What!"  he  yelled,  as  he  jumped  to  his  feet,  his  eyes  bulg- 
ing, and  half-incredulous. 

"Yes,  it's  true.  I'll  be  dead  in  twenty  minutes.  Get  out 
your  pad  and  pencil,"  she  said. 

But  the  reporter,  spurred  into  activity  by  the  realization 
of  the  fact  that  she  MIGHT  be  telling  the  truth,  and  remember- 
ing that  it  was  HE  who  handed  her  the  water,  even  if  she  put  the 
powder  in  it  herself,  grabbed  the  hall  telephone,  got  the  clerk, 
and  a  doctor  was  on  the  spot  in  less  than  five  minutes.  He  ex- 
amined her,  administered  an  antidote,  later  used  the  stomach 
pump,  and  saved  her  life. 

She  had  told  the  truth.     She  had  taken  poison. 

But  the  reporter  never  wrote  the  story. 

t^  fe?*  K^ 

One  of  the  most  picturesque  figures  in  American  journalism, 
and  occasionally  classed  with  Henry  Watterson  and  Arthur  T. 
Brisbane,  principally  for  his  individuality,  is  Colonel  Alden  J. 
Blethen,  managing  editor  of  the  Seattle  Times.  The  "Colonel," 
as  he  is  known  to  the  boys  worldng  under  him,  is  a  huge,  ner- 
vous, fiery-tempered  old  codger,  with  a  shock  of  unruly,  mottled- 
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grey,  wavy  hair,  and  an  attitude  that  is  best  expressed  by  the 
one  word,  belligerent.  To  some  lie  poses  as  a  tyrant,  but  many 
kindly  deeds  can  be  laid  at  his  door.  He  is  a  fighter,  is  controlled 
by  his  whims,  works  eight  to  eighteen  hours  a  day,  has  built  up 
in  a  dozen  years  a  paper  from  nothing  to  sixt}^  thousand  per 
day,  and  in  1909  cleared  $234,000  out  of  the  "rag." 

Not  so  long  ago,  one  of  the  assistant  editors  on  the  Times 
angered  him.  There  was  a  red-hot  row,  as  usual,  and  it  ended 
by  the  Colonel  throwing  a  brand-new  typewriter  at  the  head  of 
the  other  man  in  the  argument.  The  machine  missed  its  mark 
and  was  smashed  to  smithereens  when  it  lit  in  the  hall  outside  the 
door.     That  ended  the  argument. 

And  the  Colonel  made  the  assistant  editor  buy  another  type- 
writer ! 

Once  the  Colonel  wrote  a  "story"  for  the  Times  that  was 
particularly  violent.  The  Colonel  w^as  in  a  "violent"  mood.  His 
son,  and  right-hand  man,  got  hold  of  a  proof  of  the  aforesaid 
"story,"  ordered  it  held  out,  and  then  went  to  another  part  of 
the  Times  Building,  called  his  father  up  on  the  'phone,  and  told 
him  what  he  had  done.  Just  then  the  presses  started,  but 
Blethen,  Jr.,  didn't  wait  to  see  the  Suburban  Edition  that  day. 

c^  6?*  v^ 

One  of  the  crack  desk  men  of  the  Seattle  Times  rejoiced  in 
the  euphonious  name  of  Bunch.  A  few  years  ago  he  read  copy 
on  a  "story"  of  a  man  who  had  been  "killed"  on  the  Seattle 
waterfront.  He  headed  it  up,  marked  it  front  page,  as  it  w^as 
an  unusual  way  that  the  man  chose  to  die,  and  in  due  course  the 
story  came  out  with  a  banner-line. 

Three  days  later  the  man  himself  came  in,  denied  that  he 
was  dead,  and  asked  for  a  retraction.  This  was  denied,  and  all 
the  satisfaction  he  was  given  w^as  that  which  Si  New  York  Sun 
editor  once  gave  to  a  man  in  a  similar  predicament. 

"The  Times  says  you're  dead,  and  you're  dead.  But  we'll 
publish  your  birth  if  you  like. ' ' 

Bunch  went  up  to  work  on  a  paper  in  Fairbanks,  Alaska,  and 
one  night  the  ' '  flimsy ' '  carried  a  story  about  the  same  man.  He 
had  been  killed  in  an  explosion,  according  to  the  despatch,  along 
with  a  couple  of  others.    Again  his  "obit"  was  recorded. 
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A  few  months  later  Bunch  handled  the  "story"  of  a  man  who 
had  fallen  off  a  sailing  vessel  on  a  dark,  stormy  night,  and  was 
believed  to  have  been  drowned.  It  was  the  same  man.  He  had 
recovered  from  the  effects  of  the  explosion,  and  had  not  even 
seen  his  second  obituary. 

A  few  months  later  this  man  came  around  to  Bunch  and 
denied  his  third  "death."  Now  Bunch  is  again  working  on 
the  Times,  and  the  man  is  once  more  employed  on  the  water- 
front. 

Bunch  says  he's  going  to  write  that  man's  "obit"  yet,  and 
see  that  he  stays  dead  next  time. 

(j5*  (^  5^ 

One  of  the  stories  of  Col.  Blethen's  earlier  career  in  Seattle 
will  bear  telling.  The  writer  can't  vouch  for  the  veracity  of  it, 
in  detail,  but  this  is  the  way  it  was  told  to  him : 

The  Colonel  used  to  like  the  Great  American  Game.     One 

night  he  had  been  playing  at  the Club,  and  the  drinks  had 

been  pretty  frequent  for  several  hours.  Shortly  after  midnight, 
rather  sleepy  and  tired,  he  left  the  club  and  meandered  to  his 
cab.  The  cabbie,  who  had  been  waiting  for  him  for  several 
hours,  was  walking  up  and  down  a  few  yards  away,  trjnng  to 
get  warm,  as  it  was  as  cold  a  night  as  they  ever  get  in  Seattle, 
and  did  not  see  the  Colonel  get  in. 

Half  an  hour  later  he  called  at  the  club  door,  asking  the 
steward  for  the  Colonel.  He  was  told  that  he  had  been  gone  for 
some  little  time,  and,  thinking  that  Colonel  Blethen  had  chosen 
to  walk  home,  the  cabbie  drove  briskly  back  to  the  stable,  un- 
hitched the  horse  and  backed  the  cab  up  into  its  place. 

It  is  not  recorded  what  the  Colonel  said  when  he  woke  up  in 
the  morning  and  stuck  his  head  out  of  the  cab  window.  If  he 
believed  in  metempsychosis,  well  . 

(£?•  t^  t^ 

Chas.  Alf.  Williams,  formerly  assistant  managing  editor  of 
the  Times,  at  one  time  city  editor,  an  old  Hearst  man,  and,  until 
his  death  a  few  months  ago,  one  of  the  "whitest"  ncAvspaper  men 
in  the  United  States,  was  a  meek-looking  man,  of  just  ordinary 
stature,  and  rather  slightly  built.     Also,  he  had  one  glass  eye, 
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and  didn't  look  very  athletic.  But  he  was.  They  say  he  used  to 
box  and  pull  an  oar  with  the  best  of  them. 

This  happened  some  years  ago.  Chas.  Alt',  was  sitting  at  the 
next  desk  to  the  Society  Editor,  when  a  rude  man  came  into  the 
local  room,  rather  tipsy  and  inclined  to  be  argumentative.  He 
was  about  six  feet  tall,  and  weighed  about  210.  Soon  he  said 
something  that  Chas.  xYlf.  thought  no  Society  Editor  should  hear. 
(This  Society  Editor  was  a  woman;  a  good  many  in  the  West 
are  men.)  Chas.  Alf.  grabbed  the  rude  man  by  the  neck  and 
seat,  ran  him  through  the  door,  twenty  feet  more  to  the  head  of 
the  stairs,  and  vigorously  propelled  him  towards  the  street.  He 
brushed  a  few  marks  off  his  trousers  and  coat,  returned  to  his 
desk,  and  started  to  work. 

"Excuse  me,"  he  said  to  the  Society  Editor,  Mrs. ,  "for 

making  such  a  fuss." 

((?•  (i?*  t^ 

Isaiah  and  the  Great  American  Game,  alias  poker,  and  Long- 
fellow's "Evangeline"  don't  seem  to  mix  ver}^  well,  but  they 
all  appear  in  the  next  incident. 

In  Tacoma,  poker  is  periodically  under  the  ban,  but  there's 
always  a  game  running  somewhere,  sometimes  several  in  one 
block.  One  night  the  writer  was  watching  a  five-handed  game  of 
draw,  where  the  play  had  been  rather  exciting — for  that-sized 
game,  for  all  but  one  player  worked  during  the  daytime  on  an 
ordinary  salary — and  $50  had  been  lost  in  half  an  hour.  Then 
a  lall  came,  and  for  a  while  every  man  took  his  own  ante. 

Somehow  or  other,  the  talk  turned  on  religion  and  literature. 
The   only  professional   poker  player  in   the   party,   old  "Doc" 

Mc]\I ,  said  that  he  wagered  he  Imew  more  about  the  Bible 

than  anyone  else  present. 

"Yes,  sir,"  said  "Doc,"  I  went  to  Sunday  School  in  Toronto, 
Canada.  I  once  won  a  prize  in  a  competition  open  to  all  the 
Sunday  School  scholars  in  Ontario,  for  repeating  the  largest 
number  of  verses  from  the  Bible.  I  repeated  twenty-two 
chapters. ' ' 

Someone  seemed  to  look  sceptical,  and  "Doe"  started  in  on 
the  fifty-third  chapter  of  Isaiah.  He  repeated  from  beginning 
to  end.  The  writer  looked  it  up  next  day,  and  the  old  gambler 
seemed  to  have  repeated  it,  word  for  word. 
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"That's  the  most  beautiful  piece  of  literature  in  the  English 
language,"  solemnly  and  deliberately  declared  "Doc"  after  he 
had  finished.  The  room  was  silent,  and  play  had  ceased  at  this 
wonderful  manifestation  in  a  poker  room. 

"What  Sunday  School  did  you  attend?"  "Doe"  was  asked. 

"St.  James,  in  old  Toronto.  That's  where  I  got  "Doc,"  too. 
I  attended  the  :\Iedical  School,  with  the  class  of  '88,  until  I  was 
expelled. 

"Well,  I'll  tell  you  what  I  think  the  most  beautiful  piece  of 
poetry  in  the  world.  That's  'Evangeline,'  "  vouchsafed  another 
player. 

And  he  repeated  seven  or  eight  lines  of  that  old  Acadian 
story. 

"That's  all  I  can  remember,  as  I  haven't  got  a  memory  like 
'Doc's,'  "  he  said.  And  for  many  years  he  had  handed  over  all 
his  earnings  across  some  table  on  which  there  was  a  game  of 
chance. 

A  third  man  remarked  that  Macaulay  had  them  all  "skinned 
to  a  frazzle,"  but  he  didn't  volunteer  any  quotations.  A  fourth 
repeated  the  first  few  lines  of  "Die  Lorelei"  as  the  poem  he 
liked  the  best  of  any.  The  fifth  man  apparently  was  not  liter- 
arily  inclined,  and  the  game  was  resumed. 

t^w  t^  i^ 

This  concerns  gambling,  but  bridge  instead  of  poker. 

Two  reporters  on  a  certain  paper  in  the  Puget  Sound  country 
belonged  to  the  University  Club  in  their  town,  as  they  had  each 
progressed  as  far  as  the  second  year  of  an  Arts  course.  Bridge 
was  followed  assiduously  by  the  members  of  this  club,  and  the 
two  scribes  were  rather  good  players,  although,  on  account  of 
the  scantiness  of  their  income,  their  usual  stake  in  a  game  of 
bridge  was  a  quarter  of  a  cent  a  point. 

One  day  they  went  over  to  a  neighboring  city ;  were  invited  to 
play  at  a  swell  club,  the  other  members  of  the  crowd  being  scions 
of  millionaires,  or  at  least  comfortably  wealthy  in  their  own 
right. 

"How '11  we  play?"  asked  one  reporter. 

"Oh,  about  a  quarter,"  suggested  one  of  the  hosts.  That 
suited  the  newspaper  men,  and  they  played  for  several  hours. 
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Then  the  players  started  to  pay  up,  the  visitors  being  several 
hundred  points  to  the  good. 

The  heavy  winners  expected  to  get  about  a  dollar  and  a  half 
for  their  pains,  and  were  tiabbergasted  when  handed  a  cheque 
for  $150.    One  chap  gasped,  and  asked  what  was  the  joke. 

"I  think  you'll  find  that  right,  at  a  quarter  a  point,"  replied 
his  late  antagonist. 

The  stakes  had  been  twenty-five  cents  a  point,  just  100  times 
what  the  reporters  had  thought  they  were  playing  for! 

d^  ^^  %?• 

Fakes  and  newspaper  fakers  are  growing  more  uncommon 
and  unpopular  in  journalism,  but  the  genus  hasn't  yet  died  out. 
For  some  years  the  "Winnipeg  Liar"  has  been  quite  an  insti- 
tution in  the  Middle  West,  and  to  some  extent  his  class  still 
crops  up  in  other  parts  of  the  continent. 

Seattle  faked  its  population  in  order  to  be  a  few  thousand 
ahead  of  Portland,  and  for  many  months  during  the  Alaska- 
Yukon-Pacific  Exposition,  and  afterwards,  the  city  was  said  to 
have  313,000  persons.  The  papers  boosted  this  figure,  and  swore 
it  was  correct.  The  census  made  them  drop  nearly  100,000  from 
this  figure.  Portland,  Tacoma  and  Spokane  also  received  rude 
jolts,  despite  heroic  and  doubtful  efforts  made  to  make  the 
figures  as  large  as  possible. 

Believing,  or  at  least  alleging  the  belief,  that  the  Government 
census-takers  last  April  were  not  counting  everybody,  and  stating 
that  thousands  were  being  missed,  the  papers  started  a  campaign 
of  their  own,  and  one  estimate  states  that  50,000  people  were 
counted  by  this  method  in  Seattle  alone.  In  Tacoma,  volunteer 
census  enumerators  were  placed  at  all  the  prominent  street  cor- 
ners; every  person  passing  in  the  down-town  districts  was 
stopped  and  asked  if  he  or  she  had  been  counted.  As  soon  as 
they  were  induced  to  give  the  necessary  statistics,  they  were 
given  a  button,  with  the  inscription,  "I  am  counted." 

Enumerators  were  stationed  at  all  the  wharves  and  depots  in 
Seattle  and  Tacoma,  and  every  person  entering  the  city  counted, 
the  volunteer  agents  not  being  any  too  careful  to  heed  the  sub- 
ject's protestation  that  he  had  been  counted  somewhere  else. 
The  papers  offered  cash  prizes  for  the  enumerators  gathering 
the  greatest  number  of  names. 
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Portland  was  anxious  to  beat  Seattle;  Tacomans  vowed  that 
their  city  was  more  populous  than  Spokane,  and  the  fight  waxed 
bitter.  Extensions  of  time  to  count  anybody  who  might  have 
been  overlooked  were  granted  to  Tacoma  and  Seattle  by  the 
United  Sta/tes  Government.  The  newspapers  loyally  aided  in 
this  "faking"  and  padding. 

(^  ((?•  t^ 

Of  the  many  fakes  that  were  worked  to  boost  the  Alaska- 
Yukon-Pacific  Exposition,  one  stands  pre-eminent  in  my  mem- 
ory. Just  after  Bleriot  crossed  the  Channel,  and  there  was  so 
much  written  about  aeroplanes  and  monoplanes,  one  reporter, 

Jack  D ,  who  acted  both  as  reporter  for  the  Seattle  Times 

and  as  press  agent  for  the  exposition,  conceived  a  brilliant  idea. 

He  wrote  a  column  and  a  half,  bristling  with  interest,  about 
how  the  A-Y-P  Exposition  directors  had  agreed  to  offer  $25,000 
in  prizes  for  aeroplane  competitions  on  the  exposition  grounds. 
This  was  one  of  the  first  of  these  exhibitions  proposed,  and  the 
news  of  the  offer  was  telegraphed  all  over  America.  The  Fair 
got  lots  of  advertising. 

The  first  that  President  Chilberg  of  the  Fair  Imew  of  the 
prizes  he  and  his  directors  had  offered  was  when  he  saw  it  in  the 
Seattle  daily.  The  reporter  had  conceived  the  brilliant  idea,  and 
in  order  to  get  an  exclusive  "story"  on  it  had  written  it  before 
asking  Chilberg  or  any  of  the  directors  about  it. 

But  the  directors  met  and  heard  the  reporter  tell  his  story. 
They  waxed  enthusiastic  over  the  scheme.  It  was  the  most  bril- 
liant piece  of  press  agency  work  done  during  the  Fair.  The 
Exposition  was  to  last  only  four  or  five  wrecks  longer.  There 
was  no  chance  of  the  competition  ever  coming  off.  So  they  were 
game.  They  raised  the  prize  list  to  $50,000.  The  next  day  the 
Seattle  Times  had  a  telegram  from  the  Wrights  declining  to 
enter,  a  cablegram  from  Bleriot,  accepting,  and  three  or  four 
other  despatches. 

The  writer   cannot  vouch   for   their   veracity. 

t^  t^  Ci?* 

A  "cub"  reporter  and  a  careless  managing  editor  perpe- 
trated one  of  the  most  laughable  fakes  ever  put  over  by  any 
paper  on  the  Pacific  Coast,  and  all  by  accident. 
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When  Aviator  Hamilton  was  flying  at  Tacoma  a  year  ago 
last  March,  the  Tacoma  Tribune  sent  a  youngster  named  Haj'es 
out  to  cover  the  first  day's  flight.  The  story  was  written  up  in 
advance  and  put  on  the  press,  and  the  reporter  went  out  to  the 
groimds  where  the  first  ascent  was  to  take  place  at  2.30.  As  the 
paper  was  to  be  on  the  streets  at  3,  this  looked  like  good  news- 
paper enterprise  to  George  E.  Garrett,  the  managing  editor,  and 
an  old  newspaper  man,  with  thirty  years'  experience. 

Hayes  was  told  to  'phone  in  as  soon  as  the  first  ascent  was 
made,  to  reassure  Garrett  that  his  "story"  was  O.K.  But  Hayes 
thought  that  there  was  no  need  of  'phoning  in  until  Hamilton 
did  something,  and  it  was  not  till  five  minutes  to  four,  after  all 
the  papers  but  a  few  had  been  run  off  the  press,  that  he  'phoned 
in. 

"Hamilton  won't  fly  this  afternoon.  His  motor  won't  work." 
That  was  the  tenor  of  his  message. 

Garrett  was  out  paying  his  gas  bill,  and  on  the  way  back  to 
the  office  was  reading  in  the  Tribune  about  how  the  airship  "had 
risen  majestically,  like  a  bird,  from  the  ground,  and  throbbed 
through  the  air  like  a  sentient  thing,  as  thousands  of  Tacomans 
gazed  at  the  marvel  of  twentieth  century  ingenuity,"  ad  in- 
finitum. 

When  he  got  back  to  the  office,  he  was  given  the  'phone  mes- 
sage. The  rumbling  of  the  press  was  just  ceasing  as  the  last  of 
the  papers  were  run  off.    He  could  do  nothing. 

For  hours  that  Saturday  afternoon  and  night  the  'phones  in 
the  Tacoma  Tribune  office  rang  and  rang,  and  subscribers  and 
non-subscribers  asked  what  The  Tribune  meant  by  the  story 
about  the  airship  flying,  when  it  never  left  the  ground. 

It  will  be  a  long  time  before  "Geo.  E."  forgets  has  "aero- 
plane edition." 

t^  ((?•  :<?* 

It  is  usually  an  over-zealous  reporter  or  a  born  faker  who  is 
responsible  for  these  fakes  that  appear  now  and  then,  and  the 
managing  or  city  editor  is  usually  kept  in  the  dark — if  possible — 
or  the  reporter  in  question  would  be  minus  one  good  job.  But 
occasionally  the  management  takes  a  hand.  In  one  Spokane 
paper,  during  the  Coeur  d'Alene  forest  fires  a  year  ago  last 
August,  there  were  three  eight-column  banner  lines  in  one  week 
6 
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about  the  fire-sufferers  around  Wallace  and  Avery,  in  Idaho,  and 
each  one  a  fabrication  pure  and  simple.  The  editor  had  ' '  fallen 
down"  on  the  "story,"  and  in  order  to  make  a  showing  had  to 
fake.  At  least  one  eight-column  banner-line  fake  was  written 
by  the  managing  editor  himself,  and  the  "story'  blazoned  forth 
with  a  72-point  headline. 

%?•  '.^^  v?* 

There  is  one  authentic  incident  of  a  fake  which  was  worked 
when  the  management  of  the  paper  was  thoroughly  cognizant  of 
the  whole  affair,  and  in  fact  planned  it  from  the  start.  The 
Vancouver  Province  was  the  victim  of  this  well-planned  coup, 
which  was  consummated  by  the  Vancouver  World.  The  follow- 
ing clippings  tell  the  storj^ : 

From  the  Vancouver  World,  July,  1908. 

TWELVE  HUNDRED 
PERISH  IN  QUAKE. 


Island  of  Scotin  was  destroyed  hij  earthquake,  which  occurred 
in  May,  and  puzzled  experts  at  recording  stations. — French 
Government  notified. 


WHALER  BRINGS 

NEWS    TO    VALPARAISO. 

Valparaiso,  July  3. — Scotin  Island,  one  of  the  Tautu  group, 
was  completely  destroyed  by  an  earthquake  on  May  31st  last, 
the  whole  population,  probably  twelve  or  thirteen  hundred,  per- 
ishing. The  island  has  disappeared.  Word  of  the  catastrophe 
was  brought  here  by  the  whaler  Berkeley,  which  visited  the  Tau- 
tus  early  in  June.  The  facts  have  been  cabled  to  the  French 
Government,  which  exercises  a  protectorate  over  the  group. 

It  "wall  be  remembered  that  despatches  were  received  May 
3rd  to  the  effect  that  earthquake  tremors  had  been  felt  at  Ottawa 
and  the  Isle  of  Wight  Observatories. 

The  next  day  the  World  published  the  following  on  the  front 
page,  in  a  one-column  box,  leaded  italics : 

PLAIN 

UNVARNISHED 

THEFT 
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When  a  man  deliberately  takes  that  which  another  person 
has — for  his  own  use — purchased  and  paid  for,  that  man  is  a 
THIEF,  and  is  liable  to  the  law's  penalties. 

What  is  the  position  of  a  newspaper  which  DELIBER- 
ATELY STEALS  despatches  from  its  contemporary  and  palms 
them  off  on  its  readers  as  news  gathered  by  its  own  services  and 
correspondents  ? 

The  World  has  a  special  leased  wire  in  direct  touch  with  New 
York  and  San  Francisco,  which  enables  it  to  beat  out  the  service 
of  the  other  evening  paper  by  about  six  hours.  The  main  edi- 
tion of  this  paper  is  published  at  3  o'clock. 

The  Province  has  the  news  service  which  was  discarded  by 
the  World  as  effete.  The  main  edition  of  the  Province  is  pub- 
lished at  4  o'clock.  To  make  up  for  the  weakness  of  its  service, 
one  of  the  first  copies  of  the  World  is  purchased,  scissors  and 
paste  rapidly  used,  and  despatches  STOLEN  from  the  World 
appear  on  the  front  page  of  the  Province  as  the  latter 's  own 
new^s. 

There  is  no  copyright  in  news  after  it  has  once  been  pub- 
lished, but  there  is,  in  other  large  cities,  an  etiquette  among 
newspapers  that  stops  them  from  using  the  despatches  of  its 
rivals.  There  is  another  reason  why  despatches  are  not  generally 
STOLEN.  The  story  so  STOLEN  might  not  be  correct.  In 
the  case  of  the  Province's  THEFT  of  news  from  the  columns  of 
the  World,  the  editor 'of  the  former  paper  evidently  depended 
on  the  usual  reliability  of  news  published  in  the  World. 

-  Last  night  the  M^orld  deceived  a  small  section  of  its  readere. 
It  published  the  story  of  an  earthquake  that  never  occurred — 
in  an  island  in  the  South  Seas  which  never  existed — in  which 
over  a  thousand  people  who  never  lived  were  supposed  to  have 
been  killed.  This  little  fabrication  was  placed  on  the  front  page 
of  the  World,  so  that  the  eagle-eyed  editor  of  the  Province  could 
pounce  down  on  it  with  the  scissors  and  paste  as  usual.  He  did. 
The  Province  STOLE  the  item,  as  the  World  expected  it  would. 
In  the  late  edition  of  that  paper  appeared  all  the  harrowing  de- 
tails that  were  contained  in  the  limited  edition  of  tlie  lV'o/7f/— 
details  of  a  disaster  that  never  occurred. 

Is  not  this  PLAIN  UNVARNISHED  THEFT?  The  World 
leaves  the  decision  and  tlie  sentence  in  the  liaiuls  of  the  readers 
of  the  two  papers. 
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EDITORIAL 

WE  are  familiar  with  types.  Alike  ou  streets  and  docks, 
in  stores  and  stations,  in  public  libraries,  in  the  thea- 
tres, in  the  parks  we  find  them.  The  tumultuous  riot  of 
faces  and  figures  by  its  very  variety  grows  monotonous.  Well- 
dressed  women  hastening  to  and  fro  from  shop  to  shop  mingle 
in  picturesque  contrast  with  the  .shawl-wrapped  mothers  of 
Russia,  of  Bulgaria  and  of  Italy,  and  the  conventional  business 
man  with  knit  brows  and  close  lips,  formed  to  pronounce  only 
such  thin  words  as  "markets"  and  "securities,"  impatiently 
jostles  his  way  through  gaping  knots  of  pedestrians.  To  the 
impecunious  ^sop  and  the  plutocratic  patroness  the  same 
pavement  lends  passage.  The  Western  devotee  of  commercialism 
and  the  Eastern  drudge  pass  and  repass — the  glitter  in  the  eyes 
of  the  one  shouting  in  the  flush  of  a  remorseless  triumph,  the 
dull  emptiness  in'  those  of  the  other  mutely  telliuig  of  a  soulless 
resignation  to  poverty. 

They  are  all  here — from  Croesus  in  his  gilded  car  and 
Jason,  shearer  of  golden  fleeces,  to  the  Cicero  of  the  street 
corner,  the  push-cart  man,  and  the  ubiquitous  Flibbertigibbet 
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with  arms  full  of  parcels  or  papers.  As  individuals  they  exhibit 
the  acute,  the  vivid,  the  vermilion  in  life,  but  in  the  mass  is 
seen  the  unpleasant  undertow  of  impatience,  of  strain,  of  relent- 
less competition  chilling  the  enthusiasm,  the  idealism,  the  very 
volition  of  individual  initiative  and  sweeping  into  a  blurred  and 
seemingly  endless  current  the  Hopes,  the  Faiths,  the  Loves  that 
thrill  humanity  to  action. 

ONCE  a  year — at  the  holiday  season — the  panorama  takes 
on  a  new  interest.  The  public  spaces  assume  a  more 
cheerful  atmosphere.  In  contrast  to  the  biting  winter  wdthout 
the  generous  use  of  green  and  gold  serves  to  enhance  the  im- 
pression of  brightness  and  warmth  within.  The  vividness  of  the 
picture  strikes  one  as  being  symbolic  of  a  still  more  impressive 
contrast.  The  splendor  and  richness  of  display,  so  often  over- 
done and  tinged  with  the  bizarre,  are  significant  of  tlie  crying 
need  of  the  race  for  at  least  a  temporary  freedom  and  relief 
from  the  bondage  and  burden  of  the  common  day. 

AT  the  Christmas  season  one  is  struck  with  the  fervor 
evinced  by  those  who  are  taking  full  advantage  of  what 
the  season  offers.  In  the  glare  of  the  lighted  shops  their  faces 
seem  to  reflect  a  new  and  more  passionate  interest  in  the  mighty 
babel  of  sound  and  color.  People  hasten  hither  and  thither, 
participating  in  the  spectacular  displays  on  every  hand.  Amid 
the  tumultuous  stir  even  the  wise,  hard-faced  gentlemen  are 
caught  and  held  for  a  momeut  by  some  diverting  trifle.  Age 
consents  to  obey  the  whims  of  childhood.  For  the  latter  candy 
animals  and  painted  toys  become  objects  of  admiration  and 
wonder,  while  a  weakness  for  the  highly  colored  is  no  less  evi- 
dent in  the  purchases  of  those  who  have  attained  sober  maturity. 
Nor  is  the  light  in  their  eyes  ashamed  to  show  the  simple,  eager 
enjoyment  of  youth  The  very  soul  of  the  phenomena,  in  fact, 
seems  to  be  a  calling  back  of  faded  memories,  a  rekindling  of 
smothered  enthusiasms,  a  resurrection  of  youth. 

PASSING  the  procession  in  a  mental  review  before  the  glow 
of  a  Christmas  hearth  we  forget  the  dull,  unrelieved  back- 
ground in  visions  of  these  new  and  interesting  personalities.  We 
have  discovered,  we  think,  in  these  genial  faces  conjured  up  by 
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the  Christmas  lamps  a  new  heritage  of  feeling;  we  are  aware 
of  a  new  capacity  for  sympathy.  In  our  warm-hearted  mood 
we  promis-e  ourselves  that  we  shall  cultivate  the  acquaintance 
of  these  kincired  spirits,  these  people  so  apparently  gifted  with 
the  same  happiness  and  optimism  that  is  at  present  brooding 
over  us.  We  are  impatient  for  the  morrow  Avhen  we  can  realize 
what  at  present  we  but  anticipate. 

AND  when  the  morrow  comes  we  hasten  forth  to  verify  our 
acquaintance  with  these  examples  of  Christmas  good-will 
and  fellowship.  The  streets,  the  stores,  the  parks  are  blanketed 
in  snow.  In  the  early  morning  the  shopkeeper,  mindful  of 
another  season,  is  dismantling  his  walls  of  their  ostentatious 
trappings,  and  as  the  day  grows  old,  women  well  dressed  or 
shawl-wrapped;  men,  hard-faced  or  empty-eyed,  Croesus  and 
Chuzzlewit,  sift  back  and  forth  along  the  darkened  thorough- 
fares. 

WHERE  then  are  those  whom  we  seek — the  children  with 
their  painted  toys,  the  men  of  affairs  willing  to  be  hum- 
ored by  some  foolish  trifle,  the  old  in  years  consenting  to  be 
caught  in  the  simple  gaiety  of  childhood?  Perhaps  our  eyes 
have  been  betrajdng  us.  Perhaps  in  the  illusion  produced  by 
the  turbulent  riot  of  color  and  sound  the  countenances  of  the 
people  about  us  were  shown  in  a  false  relief  under  the  Christmas 
lamps' — this,  however,  can  only  be  conjecture.  The  fact  remains 
that  we  ourselves — all  of  us — felt  the  throb  and  inspiration  of 
a  new  experience  and  entered  into  the  heritage  of  a  broader,  a 
deeper  and  a  higher  sympathy  with  the  one  Great  Family  whose 
needs  and  aspirations  are  alike  generic  and  in  whom  the  spirit 
of  Christmas  reincarnates  a  realization  of  fraternity  with  its 
Elder  Brother. 


(Hn  nur  rautributara  fnr  tijr  many  faunra  mit  tiit  kinhi^ 
Intrrrst  thrg  hunt  ahnunt,  "  Arta  "  mtBhrH  to  rxprrsa  a  moat  ahtrrrr 
apprrriattmt ;  to  our  frtrnba  at  tl|p  Sook  ISoom  for  the  grnrroua 
mag  in  uthirb  tl^rg  hanp  aaatatrb  ua  our  JJrrprat  thauka,  aub  to  ont 
anb  all  ti\t  hrartirat  goo&  mtalira  for  A  iHerrg  (CltrtHtmaa. 
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The  Collegian  Debating  Club 

This  issue  of  Acta  presents  to  you  the  executive  of  one  of  the 
latest  student  organizations,  the  Collegian  Debating  Club,  and 
a  few  words  of  explanation  of  the  purpose  and  activities  of  the 
club  may  be  of  interest  to  our  readers. 

For  a  number  of  years  the  student  body  has  recognized  the 
need  of  more  attention  being  given  to  the  development  of  debat- 
ing ability.  This  it  was  felt  should  begin  from  the  time  a 
student  first  enters  college.  The  faculty  of  thinking  on  one 's  feet 
before  an  audience,  of  being  able  to  logically  and  clearly  express 
one's  ideas,  is  not  gained  in  a  few  months,  but  is  rather  the 
result  of  careful  training  and  much  practice.  While  we  have 
recognized  these  facts,  nothing  had  been  done  to  organize  this 
need  into  a  concrete  result. 

During  the  early  weeks  of  November  the  president  of  the 
U.  L.  S.,  together  Avith  the  leaders  of  the  Cabinet,  interested  the 
first  and  second  years  in  the  forming  of  a  debating  club.  A  con- 
stitution was  drawn  up  whereby  the  name  of  Collegian  Debating 
Club  was  given  the  organization,  and  weekly  debates  were  pro- 
vided for  between  men  of  the  freshman  and  sophomore  classes. 
The  purpose  is  to  make  the  organization  a  permanent  one  which 
Mdll  give  each  class  ample  opportunity  to  study  the  art  of  debat- 
ing and  public  speaking. 

The  meetings  of  the  club  are  held  each  Thursday  at  4.15  in 
Alumni  Hall,  and  the  regular  sessions  are  concluded  by  5.30.  An 
effort  is  being  made  to  secure  only  live  topics  that  will  be  of  in- 
terest to  all  members,  and  some  very  profitable  sessions  are  antici- 
pated. We  would  take  this  opportimity  of  urging  every  man  of 
the  first  and  second  years  to  become  identified  with  this  organ- 
ization at  once.  Let  the  two  years  be  a  unit  in  standing  behind 
the  purpose  for  which  it  was  created.  By  giving  the  art  of  de- 
bating a  prominent  place  in  our  college  life  we  can  so  develop 
our  abilities  in  this  department  that  the  Kerr  Shield  will  speed- 
ily become  a  fixture  in  Alumni  Hall  and  the  name  of  Victoria  be 
dreaded  in  all  the  ranks  of  the  enemy. 
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Personals 

Chief  Denizens  op  Acta  Sanctum. 

Editor-in-Chief.  Business  Manager. 

1878-79— T.  W.  Campbell Clifford  Sifton 

1879-80— W.  W.  Madge FrA.  Cassidy 

1880-81— E.  R.  L.  Gould J.  D.  Hayden 

1881-82— C.  G.  Campbell W.  S.  Herrington 

1882-83— A.  L.  Langford S.  C.  Warner 

C.  C.  James 

1883-84— C.  I.  T.  Gould H.  J.  Suelgrove 

1884-85— G.  W.  Bruce H.  J.  Snelgrove 

1885-86— J.  W.  Suanby S.  G.  Livingstone 

1886-87— J.  Mulholland H.  Langford 

1887-88— J.  F.  McLaughlin J.  W.  Drope 

1888-89— A.  B.  Carseallen J.  W.  Drope 

1889-90— J.  H.  Riddell C.  B.  Keenleyside 

1890-91— T.  K.  Sidey G-  H.  Locke 

1891-92— J.  A.  Ayearst W.  M.  Doxsee 

1892-93— W.  F.  Osborne J-  A.  Ayeai-st 

1893-94— G.  N.  Hazen J.  A.  Ayearst 

1894-95— W.  J.  Conaly G-  N.  Hazen 

1895-96— A.  M.  Scott W.  H.  Graham 

1896-97— G.  F.  Swinnerton J-  L.  Q'Flynn 

1897-98— B.  A.  Cohoe J-  W.  Baird 

1898-99— E.  W.  Grange W.  G.  Smith 
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1899-1900— F.  L.  Farewell W.  J.  M.  Cragg 

1900-01— J.  L.  Stewart W.  H.  Wood 

1901-02- C.  E.  Auger C.  W.  DeMille 

1902-03— R.  G.  Dirigman D.  A.  Walker 

1903-01— W.  G.  Gates C.  W.  Bishop 

1904-05— H.  H.  Gragg E.  W.  Morgan 

1905-06— C.  E.  Mark W.  E.  Galloway 

1906-07— A.  D.  Macfarlane Geo.  B.  King 

1907-08— F.  S.  Albright J.  E.  Brownlee 

1908-09— J.  V.  Mackenzie F.  C.  Moyer 

1909-10— C.  C.  Washington W.  H.  Cook 

1910-11— W.  E.  MacNiven Walter  Moorehouse 

Former  Editors-in-Chief 

The  information  given  here  is  the  best  available.  Corrections 
of  any  errors  will  be  gratefully  received  by  the  Personals  Editor. 

Mr.  T.  W.  Campbell  is,  or  was  some  time  ago,  in  Brooklyn, 
New  York,  and  W.  W.  Madge  was  in  Hayward,  Gal. 

Mr.  E.  R.  L.  Gould  resides  at  281  Fourth  Ave.,  New  York. 
He  is  very  prominent  in  New  York  financial  and  municipal 
circles.  Last  year  Toronto  University  conferred  on  him  the 
degree  of  LL.D. 

Mr.  C.  G.  Campbell  is  or  was  in  Ottawa. 

The  genial  countenance  of  Prof.  A.  L.  Langford,  Registrar  of 
Victoria,  may  be  seen  any  day  in  the  college. 

Mr.  C.  C.  James,  Deputy  IMinister  of  Agriculture  for  Ontario 
since  1896,  is  a  familiar  figure  about  the  Parliament  Buildings 
here.  He  received  his  C.M.G.  last  summer.  Acta  is  proud  to 
still  count  him  on  her  staff. 

Mr.  C.  I.  T.  Could  is  practising  law  in  ^laryland.  He  may 
be  found  in  the  Law  Building,  Baltimore,  Md. 

Mr.  G.  W.  Bruce  is  also  a  member  of  the  Bar,  being  a  K.G. 
in  Collingwood,  Out. 

Rev.  J.  W.  Suanby  is  now  stationed  at  Killarney  in  the 
Manitoba  Conference. 

]\Ir.  J.  Mulholland  died  soon  after  his  graduation  from  the 
university. 

Rev.  Prof.  McLaughlin  is  now  an  honored  member  of  the 
Faculty  of  Victoria  College. 

]\Ir.  A.  B.  Carscallen  is  a  lawyer  in  Wallaceburg. 
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Rev.  Dr.  Riddel  1  is  the  esteemed  Principal  of  Alberta  College, 
Edmonton,  Alta. 

Mr.  T.  K.  Sidey  is  in  the  State  University  of  Washing-ton, 
situated  in  Seattle,  Wash. 

Rev.  J.  A.  Ayearst  is  engaged  in  temperance  work  in  Regina, 
Sask. 

Mr.  W.  F.  Osborne  is  now  a  Professor  in  Wesley  College, 
University  of  Manitoiba,  Winnipeg. 

Rev.  G.  N.  Hazen  is  stationed  at  Centennial  Church,  London, 
Ont.    His  address  is  850  Dundas  St. 

Rev.  W.  J.  Conaly  is  Chairman  of  his  district  in  Fort  Saskat- 
chewan, Alta. 

Dr.  A.  M.  Scott  is  the  Superintendent  of  City  Schools  of 
Calgary,  Alta. 

Rev.  G.  F.  Swinnerton  went  to  the  United  States,  and  we 
have  no  further  definite  information  concerning  him. 

Dr.  B.  A.  Cohoe  is  in  Pittsburgh  University,  Pittsburgh, 
Penn. 

Mr.  E.  W.  Grange  is  Parliamentary  Correspondent  at  Ottawa 
for  the  Toronto  Globe. 

Rev.  F.  L.  Farewell  is  Assistant  Secretary  of  Sunday  Schools 
and  Epworth  Leagues  for  the  Methodist  Church  of  Canada.  He 
resides  in  Toronto. 

Rev.  J.  L.  Stewart  is  a  missionary  in  China. 

Mr.  C.  E.  Auger  is  a  very  popular  member  of  the  Victoria 
staff  in  the  Department  of  English. 

Mr.  R.  G.  Dingman,  220  Albany  Ave.,  Toronto,  is  with  the 
Maclean  Publishing  Co.,  on  the  staff  of  the  Financial  Post. 

Mr.  W.  G.  Gates  is  engaged  in  newspaper  work  in  Moose  Jaw, 
Sask. 

Rev.  H.  H.  Cragg  is  in  the  Alberta  Conference,  stationed  at 
Granum,  Alta. 

Mr.  C.  E.  Mark  was  attending  Faculty  of  Education  a  year 
or  two  ago. 

Mr.  A.  D.  Macfarlane  is  a  lawyer  in  Prince  Rupert,  B.C. 

Mr.  F.  S.  Albright  is  in  law  in  Calgary.  His  address  is  care 
of  Messrs.  Walsh,  McAuley  and  Carson,  Calgary,  Alta. 

Mr.  J.  V.  ^lackenzie  is  taking  post-graduate  work  in  Har\ard. 

Mr.  C.  C.  Washington  is  on  the  staff  of  Victoria,  but  is  at 
present  at  home  suffering  from  a  nervous  disorder. 
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Mr.  W.  E.  MacNiven  is  registered  in  theology  at  Victoria. 


D.  R.  Moore  ('02),  who  took  the  gold  medal  in  Political 
Science  in  Victoria  in  his  final  year,  is  now  Professor  of  History 
in  Laurence  College,  Appleton,  Wis.  After  leaving  Vic.  he 
taught  four  years  in  Washington  and  Jefferson  College,  and  then 
took  a  very  brilliant  post-graduate  course  in  the  University  of 
Chicago,  obtaining  his  Ph.D.  in  1910. 

L.  R.  Eckardt  ('02),  the  star  pitcher  of  Vic.  in  those  days, 
has  the  Chair  of  Philosophy  in  Syracuse  University.  He  pro- 
ceeded to  his  doctor's  degree  in  Boston  University  and  also 
studied  abroad. 

Another  mighty  man  of  '02  is  F.  H.  Dobson,  who  starred 
in  his  undergrad  days  in  all  branches  of  sport,  from  rugby  to 
handball.  He  has  since  had  a  very  successful  pedagogical  career, 
and  is  now  Principal  of  a  New  Westminster  school. 


Marriages 

LePan— Edge.— The  marriage  of  Miss  Dorothy  Edge, 
daughter  of  the  late  Rev.  Joseph  Edge,  and  Mr.  Arthur  D. 
LePan,  B.A.,  Sc,  was  solemnized  at  the  residence  of  the  bride's 
mother,  24  Sydney  St.,  Toronto,  on  Thursday,  Nov.  9th,  by  the 
Rev.  W.  J.  Ford,  of  Teeswater.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  LePan  reside  at 
34  Tranby  Ave. 

DoMM— Lint.— On  June  28th,  1911,  a  very  beautiful  wedding 
was  celebrated  at  Kohler,  Ont.,  when  Rev.  E.  E.  Domm,  B.A., 
B.D.  ('08),  was  united  in  marriage  to  Miss  Hattie  M.  Lmt, 
youngest  daughter  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  J.  J.  Lint,  Kohler,  Ont.  A 
very  ^pleasant  honeymoon  was  spent  among  the  highlands  of 
Muskoka.  Rev.  and  Mrs.  E.  E.  Domm  have  taken  up  residence 
in  Listowel,  Ont. 

Salter— Adams.— At  Woodstock,  in  August,  1911,  at  the 
home  of  the  bride's  uncle.  Miss  Mary  Katherine  Adams  was 
married  to  Mr.  Wesley  J.  Salter,  B.A.  ('05),  classical  master  in 
Woodstock  Collegiate,  and  son  of  I\Ir.  Henry  Salter,  Oshawa. 
Rev.  Mr.  McErvine  officiated.  i\rr.  and  IMrs.  Salter  reside  m 
Woodstock. 

To  all  the  happy  couples  Acta  extends  best  wishes. 
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Exchanges 

Notre  Dame  Scholastic  of  Nov.  -tth,  has  an  excellent  contribu- 
tion on  "The  Mission  of  the  Catholic  College  Man."  The  title 
is  restrictive,  but  the  appeal  is  not. 

Space  forbids  extended  comment,  but  we  must  make  one  or 
two  quotations.  "Archbishop  Spalding  has  said  that  educated 
men  are  the  conscience  of  the  state."  If  this  be  true,  and  it 
should  be  if  it  is  not,  a  responsibility  appalling  in  its  tremen- 
dousness,  rests  upon  the  college  man. 

The  article  closes  with  an  inspired  and  inspiring  quotation 
from  the  same  ecclesiastic.  "America  to-day  needs  men  to  meet 
her  problems;  men  whose  intellectual  view  embraces  the  history 
of  the  race,  who  are  familiar  with  alf  literature,  who  have  studied 
all  social  movements,  who  are  acquainted  with  the  development 
of  philosophic  thought,  who  are  not  blinded  by  physical  miracles 
and  industrial  wonders,  who  know  how  to  appreciate  all  truth, 
all  beauty,  all  goodness.  And  to  this  wide  culture  they  must 
join  the  earnestness,  the  charity,  the  purity  of  motive  which  the 
Christian  faith  inspires.  America  needs  men  of  action  who  seek 
for  light  in  the  company  of  those  who  know;  men  of  religion  who 
understand  that  Grod  reveals  Himself  in  science,  and  works  in 
nature,  as  in  the  soul  of  man,  for  the  good  of  those  who  love 
Him ;  men  of  genius,  who  live  for  God  and  their  country. ' ' 

The  following  is  quoted  from  "Oxford  and  Social  Problems" 
in  the  issue  of  Nov.  2  of  the  Oxford  Magazine. 

"That  object,  in  the  chairman's  words,  was  'to  restate  the 
case  on  behalf  of  the  settlements,  and  to  remind  Oxford  that  the 
need  of  the  settlements  is  as  great  as  it  was  a  quarter  of  a  cen- 
tury ago.'  The  converse  statement  that  the  aim  of  the  meeting 
was  to  restate  the  value  of  the  settlements,  and  to  remind  Oxford 
that  her  need  of  them  is  no  less  great  than  in  earlier  years — 
would  have  been  at  least  equally  true.  The  appeal  was  in  no 
sense  ad  misericordiam,  for  those  who  know  the  settlements  best 
are  convinced  that  they  have  far  more  to  give  Oxford  than  to 
get  from  her. ' ' 

This  aspect  of  settlement  work  is  one  of  which  we  do  not  hear 
enough.  The  real  worth  of  a  university  is  proportionate  to  the 
capacity  and  enthusiasm  for  tlie  highest  social  service  of  those 
whom  it  sends  forth.     The  agency  then  which  furnishes  experi- 
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ence  in  and  inspiration  to  that  which  should  be  the  profound 
purpose  of  every  educated  man,  is  of  very  definite  value  to  the 
university.  SucIj  an  agency  is  the  settlement.  It  broadens  the 
"outlook  and  sympathies,  and  in  addition  it  gives  us  especially  an 
insight  into  one  of  the  most  serious  problems  before  young 
Canada,  the  assimilation  of  the  immigrants. 

The  Varsity  has  this  year  made  itself  indispensable  to  every 
undergraduate  of  the  University.  Thoroughly  representative 
and  impartial,  it  is  one  of  the  strongest  links  in  the  chain  which 
binds  the  different  colleges  and  faculties  together.  The  corres- 
pondence column  has  splendid  possibilities  of  usefulness.  The 
announcements  form  a  feature  whose  value  cannot  be  easily  esti- 
mated. Altogether,  our  University  is  to  be  congratulated  on  her 
newspaper,  which  is  deserving  of  the  enthusiastic  support  of 
every  student. 

Ye  Cosmopolites,  Imperialists,  Continentalists  and  National- 
ists, hearken !  In  the  November  number  of  Arbor  appears  an 
article  headed  "Imperialism."  Read  it.  It  will  not  satisfy  you, 
but  it  will  make  you  decide  to  do  some  thinking.  If  it  does  not, 
you  should  immediately  return  to  your  ancestral  abode,  unless 
you  are  a  freshman,  in  which  case  there  is  still  hope.  Every 
college  man,  or  woman  either  (most  college  women  have  decided 
views,  however),  should  have  a  faith  and  be  able  to  give  a  reason 
for  it.    Why  are  you  an  Imperialist?    Why  are  you  not? 

Lecturing  on  anesthetics:  "And  patients  that  used  to  die, 
now  live." — llie  Student. 

Trinity  University  Review  has  a  very  interesting  essay  in  its 
October  issue  on  "The  Art  of  Dante  Gabriel  Rossetti."  One  or 
two  rather  neglected  phases  of  the  Pre-Raphaelite  movement  are 
suggested,  though  not  elaborated.  One  of  these  is  the  interpene- 
tration  of  poetry  and  painting  in  the  work  of  the  Brotherliood. 

Acta  gratefully  acknowledges  receipt  of  the  following  ex- 
changes: Vox  Wesleyana,  Queen's  Journal,  University  of  Of- 
iaiva  Review,  Harvard  Monthly,  Notre  Dame  ScJwIastic,  The 
Student,  Varsity,  The  Mitre,  The  Oxford  Magazine,  ^Vcstcrn 
University  Gazette,  Hya  Yala,  Arbor,  Argosy,  Trinity  Univer- 
sity Review,  The  0.  A.  C.  Review,  McGiU  Daily,  Manitoba  Col- 
lege Journal,  Allisonia. 


Victoria,  37— St.  Michael's,  0 

IC.  won  her  group  in  the  Mulock  Cup  series,  when 
St.  Mikes  w^ere  shut  out  in  an  interesting  game  played 
on  Varsity  lawTi  on  November  2nd.  Strengthened 
and  steadied  by  the  addition  of  ]\Iackenzie  on  the 
back  division,  the  whole  Vie.  team  played  the  snap- 
piest kind  of  football,  outclassing  St.  Mikes  in  every 
department  of  the  game.  The  one-sided  score  clearly 
demonstrated  that  by  persistent  training  Capt.  Sle- 
min  had  perfected  an  admirable  scoring  machine. 
The  outstanding  feature  of  the  game  w-as  Mac- 
kenzie's great  run  of  90  yards  through  the  whole  St.  Michaers 
team,  while  his  faultless  kicking  and  running  were  important 
factors  in  the  scoring.  Patterson  and  Duggan  both  played  a 
hard  game,  the  former  getting  no  less  than  four  touches,  w'hile 
Duggan  got  away  well  several  times  on  long  passes  from  Slemin, 
who  evidently  made  no  mistake  when  he  went  back  of  the  line  to 
play  quarter,  a  position  in  which  he  has  certainly  made  good. 

The  Team:  Jewitt,  Duggan,  Mackenzie,  Patterson,  Slemin, 
Allen,  Graham,  Griffith,  Batzold,  Church,  Newton,  Burt,  Camp- 
bell, McDowell. 

Officials:  "Billy"  Wright,  S.P.S. ;  "Red"  Clark,  Arts. 

Victoria,  43— Trinity,  1 

Such  was  the  score  when  Vic.  and  Trinity  clashed  in  the 
semi-final  game  on  the  campus  on  November  7th.  The  score  by 
quarters  was :  19—0,  26—0,  37—1,  43—1.  The  last  period  was 
cut  short  when  Vic.  scored  touchdown  number  seven.  Both 
teams  had  a  good  band  of  rooters  on  the  side  lines,  who  were 
treated  to  an  interesting  but  rather  one-sided  game. 
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Vic.  kicked  off  against  tlie  wind,  secured  the  ball  three  yards 
out  on  Trinity  interference,  and  Patterson  bucked  over  for  a  try. 
On  Trinity  kicking  off  Vic.  secured  the  ball  at  centre  on  a  fum- 
ble, Mackenzie  ran  it  up  25  yards,  and  on  the  second  down  he 
dropped  a  field  goal — 8  points  in  less  than  2  minutes.  A  few 
minutes  later,  Vic.  having  forced  the  play  to  Trinity's  10-yard 
line,  Mackenzie  went  round  the  end  for  a  try,  which  Burt  easily 
converted.  Before  the  quarter  ended  Jewitt  secured  another 
touchdown  for  Vic. 

Although  Trinity  worked  hard  and  were  dangerously  near 
the  Vic.  line  several  times,  their  only  score  was  the  result  of  a 
blocked  kick  in  the  third  quarter,  Jewitt  falling  on  the  ball  be- 
hind the  line. 

Patterson's  running  was  wonderful.  Mackenzie  ran,  caught 
and  kicked  in  great  style,  while  Duggan's  running  out  of  punts 
from  behind  the  line  and  then  kicking  for  substantial  gains  was 
of  the  kind  that  made  the  Victoria  rooters  happy.  Slemin  was 
alw^ays  working  some  new  play  that  kept  Trinity  guessing.  The 
line  held  Trinity's  bucks  easily,  and  the  tackling  was  good 
throughout,  Jewitt,  Burt  and  Newton  doing  some  very  clever 
work,  while  the  "outsides"  were  always  there. 

The  Team:  Jewitt,  Duggan,  Mackenzie,  Patterson,  Slemin, 
Allen  Graham,  Morrison,  Batzold,  Church,  Newton,  Burt,  Camp- 
bell, McDowell,  Latimer. 

Officials:  "Pud"  Kent,  "Art"  Anglin. 

Junior  Arts,  4 — Victoria,  2 

The  possession  of  that  much-coveted  piece  of  silverware 
called  the  Mulock  Cup  was  decided  on  Thursday,  November  16, 
when  Junior  Arts  defeated  Victoria  in  one  of  the  most  closely 
contested  games  of  the  season.  The  ground  was  frozen  hard  and 
was  covered  with  just  enough  snow  to  make  the  footing  uncer- 
tain, while  a  cold  wind  which  blew  spasmodically  from  the  north 
played  an  important  part  in  the  scoring. 

Each  team  had  its  faithful  band  of  rooters,  those  from  Uni- 
versity College  sunning  themselves  in  the  bleachers  while  the 
followers  of  Victoria  chose  the  more  dignified  but  much  colder 
grand  stand,  and  kept  themselves  warm  by  their  enthusiastic 
rendering  of  "Hora  Hosta." 
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Vic.  kicked  off  against  the  wind  and  forced  the  play  to  Arts' 
quarter-way.  Mackenzie  and  Patterson  ran  back  punts  in  good 
style,  but  neither  team  made  much  progress  on  account  of  the 
way  in  which  each  line  held,  while  the  tackling  of  both  teams 
was  giood.  The  quarter  ended. with  Arts  in  possession  on  Vic's 
30-yard  line,  neither  team  having  scored. 

With  the  wind  behind  them,  Vic.  started  to  play  a  kicking 
game  and  gradually  drove  Arts  back.  Any  attempt  of  Vic's 
to  play  an  open  game — passing  and  rmming — was  killed  by  Arts' 
good  tackling,  while  both  teams  suffered  by  frequent  offsides. 
Mackenzie  was  easily  outpunting  the  opposing  backs,  and  at  last 
sent  the  ball  bounding  over  the  dead  line — the  only  score  in  the 
first  half.     Victoria  1,  Junior  Arts  0. 

Patterson  ran  the  kick-off  back  15  yards,  but  Arts  drove  Vic. 
back  and  ^Mackenzie  was  forced  to  rouge,  and  a  minute  later 
was  tackled  behind  the  line  for  the  second  time.  Good  rims  by 
Patterson  and  Duggan  brought  the  play  back  to  centre,  while 
McDowell's  magnificent  tackling  smothered  Arts'  running  game 
and  forced  them  to  keep  kicking.  Duggan  ran  a  punt  back  30 
yards  to  Arts'  quarter- wa^',  and  Mackenzie  kicked  over  the  line 
for  Vic's  second  point.  The  quarter  ended  with  Vic.  in  pos- 
session about  centre.    Vic  2,  Junior  Arts  2. 

Aided  by  the  wind,  Vic  advanced  the  ball  to  Arts'  30-yard 
line  and  Mackenzie  tried  to  drop  a  field  goal,  but  the  ball  went 
wide  and  Crawford  ran  it  back  to  centre  before  being  forced 
into  touch.  Vic  recovered  possession  only  to  lose  it  again  on  a 
forward  pass  at  centre.  Crawford  again  got  away  for  a  good 
end  run  and  completed  the  play  by  kicking  over  the  line  to  Mac- 
kenzie, who  was  forced  to  rouge.  A  few  seconds  before  time 
Bryan  kicked  over  and  Vic.  was  again  forced  to  rouge. 

It  was  a  fine  game  to  watch  and  a  hard  game  to  lose.  The 
Vic.  back  division  worked  hard  and  caught  faultlessly,  but  their 
running  and  passing  was  much  below  the  form  shown  in  other 
games,  the  fast  following  up  and  hard  tackling  of  Junior  Arts 
making  it  impossible  to  get  started  on  the  snow-covered  ground. 
Slemiu  vus  handicapped  with  a  bad  ankle,  but  played  his  usual 
hard  game.  Both  wing  lines  held  well,  but  most  of  the  Vic 
tacklers  were  having  a  "bad  day."  The  winners  took  all  kinds 
of  chances  and  Capt.  Clark  handled  his  men  in  splendid  fashion. 
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Victoria.  Junior  Arts. 

J  ewitt Flying   Wing Clarkson 

Duggan Crawford 

Mackenzie    Backs Bryan 

Patterson    Boulter 

Slemin    Quarter Clark 

Allen   Harris 

Graham    Grove 

Morrison    Scrimmage McTavish 

Batzold Campbell 

Church Wings Goodearle 

Newton Reynolds 

Burt   Grant 

McDowell   Brown 

Campbell   %rie 

Officials:  T.  C.  Clark,  F.  Rutley. 

McMaster,  2— Victoria,  1 

Association  football  honors  are  denied  us  this  season.  After 
winning  by  default  from  the  Dents,  the  team  on  November  1st 
lost  to  IMcMaster,  who  have  since  captured  the  district. 

Vic.  presented  practically  her  strongest  side  for  her  only 
game,  and  tbe  men  otfer  no  excuses.  Our  light,  speedy  men  were 
a  trifle  handicapped  by  a  soggy  field.  The  defence  did  not  drive 
the  ball  hard  or  accurately,  while  the  forwards,  crowding  back, 
seldom  dribbled  far  or  combined  effectively.  The  team  lacked 
the  finish  and  mutual  confidence  which  practice  alone  can  give. 

Again  the  truth  has  been  forced  home  that  the  College  cannot 
hope  soon  to  excel  in  this  fine  sport  unless  enthusiasm  for  the 
game  itself  be  aroused  among  the  students.  Knowledge  is  boimd 
to  create  interest.  'Soccer  is  a  grand  pastime  for  the  average 
man  and  can  be  played  without  risk  by  the  inexperienced.  It 
has  its  fine  points,  which  college  men  seldom  see,  but  which  en- 
dear the  game  to  those  who  play.  Inter-year  games  would  fur- 
nish good  sport  for  many  men,  while  increasing  their  apprecia- 
tion of  the  game  and  developing  good  new  players. 

Against  the  green  and  black  the  team  played  hard  but  un- 
certainly all  tbe  way.  A  goal  scored  against  us  in  the  early 
stages  put  the  soft  pedal  down  hard  on  the  rooting.  But  the 
team  came  back  quickly  with  a  counter.  Jack  McCamus  taking  a 
pass  close  in  and  shooting  to  a  far-away  corner  of  the  goal. 
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Until  half-time  play  was  about  even.  Our  backs  were  block- 
ing well  on  corner  kicks,  but  failing  to  feed  their  men  steadily. 
The  work  of  the  line  was  fast  and  ragged  by  turns. 

MeMaster  came  strong  after  the  rest  and  soon  earned  a  second 
score.  Our  men  appeared  nervous  and  over-anxious.  High  and 
uncertain  kicking  marked  the  defence  play.  Tlien  the  forwards, 
trying  to  assist,  would  see  long  kicks  go  to  the  opposing  halves, 
while  the  MeMaster  line  usually  smothered  attempts  to  take  the 
ball  out  of  Vic.  territory. 

Considering  the  remarkable  interest  taken  in  soccer  this 
year,  Capt.  Burwash  gathered  a  creditable  team,  but  scarcely 
anybody  played  up  to  form  shown  in  practice,  and  they  were  up 
against  a  heavy,  experienced  aggregation.  Stillwell  proved  a 
hard,  daring  worker,  while  Jewitt  was  as  good  as  of  yore.  Lloyd 
Smith  cleared  grandly  all  the  time.  The  McCamus  wing  would 
have  done  wonders  had  Jack  not  been  a  sick  boy.  This  team  can 
do  much  better  another  year,  or  even  on  another  day. 

The  players:  Goal,  L.  Smith;  backs,  J.  Jones  and  J.  M. 
Bishopp;  halves,  Stillwell,  Jewitt  and  Humphrey;  forwards,  An- 
nesley,  Hyslop,  Burwash,  ^Y.  McCamus,  J.  McCamus. 

R.  P.  S. 

Tennis 

Owing  to  the  inclement  weather  and  the  limited  number  of 
courts,  it  has  been  found  impossible  to  run  off  all  the  events  this 
fall.  Consequently  the  men's  doubles  and  mixed  doubles  have 
been  postponed  until  next  spring.  The  men's  open  event  has 
beeen  finished,  A.  P.  McKenzie  defeating  R.  B.  Duggan  in  the 
final  by  the  score  of  6—3,  6—4.  Good  progress  has  also  been 
made  in  the  men's  handicap.  Eleven  games  still  remain  to  be 
,played. 

The  inter-faculty  shoot  for  the  DeLury  Shield  took  i)lace  at 
Long  Branch  ranges  on  November  11th.  H.  J.  Fenton  made  tlio 
good  score  of  91,  wdiile  the  Victoria  team,  which  was  composed  of 
Fenton,  Crow,  Frost,  Ruston  and  Pugsley,  came  fifth. 

Basket  Ball 

In  the  Sifton  Cup  series  Victoria  is  in  a  group  with  Wycliffe, 
Forestry,  Education  and  Vets.  A  single  schedule  is  to  be  played. 
Vic's  games  are  as  follows: 
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Dec.     5 — Vic.  vs.  Vets.,  5  p.m. 
Dec.  12 — Wycliffe  vs.  Vic,  4.15  p.m. 
Jan.  16 — Vic.  vs.  Education,  4.15  p.m. 
Jan.  23 — ^Forestry  vs.  Vic,  4.15  p.m. 

Keep  these  dates  open  and  turn  out  to  cheer  for  the  red  and 
yellow. 

Water  Polo 

Not  content  with  land  sports,  Vic.  decided  to  have  a  water 
polo  team  and  enter  the  inter-faculty  series.  It  is  an  exciting 
and  strenuous  game  and  the  team  needs  the  support  of  all  stu- 
dents, especially  those  who  are  good  swimmers,  Avhile  rooters 
will  always  receive  a  warm  welcome  at  the  games.  The  eificient 
manager  of  the  team  is  J.  H.  Stoneman,  while  "Joe"  Bishop  is 
captain. 

Victoria  6,  Wycliffe  1. 

The  Vic.  team  made  their  initial  splash  on  Friday,  November 
17th,  when  they  met  the  strong  Wycliffe  aggregation  and  de- 
feated them  in  a  well-played  game.  Although  they  had  only  a 
few  practices,  the  team  showed  up  well,  and  as  they  are  all  either 
sophomores  or  freshmen  Vic's  future  in  water  polo  looks  en- 
couraging. 

The  Team :  Goal,  Bishop ;  backs,  Scott  and  Willoughby ;  for- 
wards, Guthrie,  Wilson  and  Willows. 

Hand   Ball 

Good  progress  has  lieen  made  in  handball,  Vic's  most  popu- 
lar sport.  The  inter-year  series  has  been  completed,  the  third 
year  defeating  the  C.  T.'s  in  the  semi-final,  while  in  the  deciding 
game  the  Seniors  downed  the  Juniors,  and  the  ehampionship 
goes  to   '12. 

Inter-Coli.ege  League. 

A  Series — St.  Michael's  defeated  Victoria. 
B  Series — Victoria  defeated  St.  Michael's. 
C  Series — Postponed  owing  to  unfavorable  weather,  it  being 
the  intention  to  complete  the  schedule  in  the  spring. 

The  alley  board  is  to  be  kept  free  of  snow  all  winter,  so  that 
the  game  can  always  be  played — an  innovation  which  will  be 
much  appreciated  by  all  followers  of  the  game  in  Vic,  and  they 
are  not  a  few. 
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Note. — The  Bink  Committee  wishes  it  to  he  distincthj  under- 
stood tJiut  Victoria  students  can  obtain  their  rink  tickets  this 
year  in  no  other  way  than  through  their  year  representative  on 
the  Union,  and  must  present  them  on  every  admission. 

"On   the   Rink" 

Bink  Committee,  1931-1 91 2— K.  B.  Maclaren,  President ;  J.  A. 
MeCamus,  Manager;  G.  W.  Armstrong,  Sec.-Treas. ;  H.  Guthrie, 
W.  A.  F.  Campbell. 

This  winter  the  patrons  of  "Little  Vic."  are  promised  better 
lighting  and  larger  dressing  rooms,  while  commodious  hockey 
sheds  are  being  erected  in  rear  of  alley  board.  The  committee 
desires  the  co-operation  of  the  whole  student  body  in  order  to 
make  this  the  best  year  in  the  history  of  the  rink. 

Buy  your  season  ticket  before  Christmas  presents  take  all 
your  spare  cash. 

Victoria's  prospects  in  hockey  look  very  bright,  and  the  re- 
turn of  the  Jennings  Cup  is  one  of  the  expected  pleasures  of  the 
new  year.  Of  last  yeac's  team  four  members  are  still  at  Vic. — 
McDowell,  McKenzie,  Maclaren  and  Burwash — while  Jack  Me- 
Camus and  Ollie  Jewitt  of  the  champion  1910  team  have  re- 
turned to  the  scene  of  their  triumph.  These,  with  the  addition 
of  several  known  players  and  the  usual  "surprise  packets"  of 
the  freshman  year,  ought  to  be  the  making  of  one  of  the  best 
teams  that  ever  represented  Victoria.  W.  A.  F.  Campbell  is 
manager  and  T.  W.  McDowell  captain  for  1912.  Immediately 
after  the  vacation  an  inter-year  series  is  to  be  played,  when  an 
opportunity  will  be  given  '14  and  '15  to  settle  the  question  of 
supremacy — a  draw  being  the  decision  given  in  their  last  en- 
counter. Everyone  who  can  play  or  thinks  he  can  is  requested 
to  turn  out  without  a  personal  invitation — if  you  cannot  make 
the  firsts,  try  for  the  second  team  (no  longer  the  "Scrubs,"  as 
that  word  has  been  banished  from  the  voeabulai-y  of  Vic.  sport). 

Girls'  Athletic's 

Basketball. 
The  first  game  of  basketball  was  i)Uiyed  l)et\veon  T'niversity 
and  Victoria  Colleges  in  Annesley  Hall  gymnasiuui.     The  teams 
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were  very  evenly  matched  and  both  had  the  advantage  of  prac- 
tice in  Anuesley  gym.  Toward  the  end  of  the  game  one  of  the 
Vic.  forwards  got  knocked  out.  This  considerably  weakened  the 
team.  At  the  end  of  the  game  the  score  was  12—9  in  favor  of 
University  College. 

On  November  18th  St.  Hilda's  College  defeated  Victoria  in 
St.  Hilda's  gym.  by  a  score  of  21 — 7.  Miss  Reid,  '13,  the  star 
player  on  the  Victoria  team,  strained  her  ankle  in  the  first  few 
minutes  of  the  game  and  a  substitute  was  supplied  for  the  rest 
of  the  first  half.  St.  Hilda's  play  a  superior  game  in  basketball. 
They  also  defeated  University  College  on  November  11th. 
The  line-up  for  Victoria  in  both  games  was  as  follows : 
Forwards,  Miss  Thompson,  '14;  INIiss  Kenny,  '12;  centres. 
Miss  Austin,  '12;  Miss  Ferris,  '12;  Miss  Edwards,  '14;  defence, 
Miss  Reid,  '13 ;  Miss  Mcintosh,  '12. 

Mrs.  Scott-Raff  has  offered  a  trophy  for  the  winning  team 
in  the  inter-year  series.  On  this  account  much  more  interest 
in  basketball  has  been  taken  by  the  girls. 

Saturda}^  November  4th,  was  an  ideal  day  for  the  first  paper- 
chase  of  the  year,  which  was  given  by  the  girls  of  Victoria  Col- 
lege. The  hares  and  hounds  gathered  at  the  corner  of  St.  Clair 
Avenue  and  Avenue  Road  at  2  o'clock.  The  hounds  lost  the 
trail  shortly  after  crossing  Moore  Park  bridge.  After  running 
for  some  time  without  a  trail,  they  came  across  it  again  near 
where  the  hares  had  stopped.  Miss  Hamer,  '12,  came  in  first, 
winning  the  honors  for  Victoria.  Tea  was  served  at  Annesley 
Hall,  and  afterwards  college  songs  and  yells  were  given. 

The  second  paper-chase  was  given  by  St.  Hilda's  College  on 
November  11th.  The  start  was  from  Sunnyside,  and  the  trail 
led  through  High  Park,  ending  up  in  West  Toronto.  The  girls 
returned  to  St.  Hilda's  and  were  entertained  in  the  usual  way. 

University  College  gave  a  paper-chase  on  the  25th.  It  might 
be  noticed  that  these  paper-chases  invariably  fall  on  the  days  of 
interesting  Rugby  games.  In  arranging  dates  the  colleges  might 
well  take  this  fact  into  consideration. 
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0  it's  come  to  Christmas  Acta  again. 

No  person  needs  to  read  ''Locals"  to  feel  happy. 
We'll  soon  all  be  off  for  home  and  "Home  for  Christ- 
mas ! ' '  Why,  it 's  only  a  misanthrope  who  can  say  the 
word.s  without  smiling,  and  there  are  too  many  recep- 
tions here  to  give  misanthropic  bacteria  a  proper  cul- 
ture. 

' '  Home  for  Christmas  ! ' '     We  all  smile. 

Here's  wishing  you  the  best  time  ever  while  you 
are  "Home  for  Christmas." 


H — nry,   '15  (going  home  for  Thanksgiving) — "They're  go- 
ing to  Idll  the  fatted  calf  when  I  get  hom.e." 
Friend — "So  sorry  you  won't  be  back." 

Miss  H — b — 11,  '15  (discovering  that  her  name  had  again 
appeared  in  Locals — disgustedly) — "My  sakes!  I  can't  open 
my  mouth,  but  it  is  put  in  Acta." 

G.  A.  C — yne,  '13  (in  responding  to  the  invitation  from  the 
lady  Juniors)  addressed  his  acceptance  to  "E.  S.  V.  P.,  Annesley 
Hall." 

Freshman  (to  an  enquiry  as  to  why  he  was  not  looking  up 
his  next  promenade) — "Oh,  I'm  thinking  about  the  last." 

Miss  M — rr — ^t,  '13  (at  Convocation  Hall,  Sunday  morning, 
spying  Mr.  Evans,  '12,  wearing  a  very  much  abbreviated  gown) 
— "Say!  Is  that  a  gown  or  a  smoking-jacket  Mr.  Evans  has 
on?" 
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B — yn — n,  '13  (on  being  asked  to  gate  Victoria-Dents  Mu- 
loek  game) — "Xo;  ean't  possibly.  I've  got  to  go  to  a  reception 
to-morrow  night.  Say!  What  is  this  game,  anyway?  Is  it  foot- 
ball or  baseball?" 

Now,  that  quotation  on  the  Freshman's  Programme,  from  the 
pen  of  "Ibid."  Who  is  he?  We  have  searched  Poole's  Index 
and  "Who's  Who,"  also  Why,  also  the  Peruna  Almanac,  and 
can't  find  him  anywhere.  We  put  it  to  1T5  Programme  Com- 
mittee:   Who  is  Ibid? 

We  were  sorry  to  see  by  the  Varsity  account  of  the  girls' 
basketball  that  one  of  our  representatives  get  a  "hard  k-n-o-s-k" 
on  her  head.    We  hope  nothing  serious  results. 

The  President  of  '15  (defending  the  rights  of  the  Freshettes 
to  speak)  :  "Listen,  gentlemen;  listen.  If  there  were  no  ladies, 
I  say  (excitedly)  this  would  be  an  absolute  stag-nation."  (Howls, 
groans  and  hisses.)     "Yes,  stagnation." 

iNIiss  Baker,  '12  (looking  up  a  quotation  for  Torontonensis)  : 
"Would  this  do?    'Behold  her  single  in  the  field.'  " 
Miss  Patrick,  '15:  "Is  that  '  To  ^.fary  in  Heaven?'  " 

Meredith,  1T2 :  "Who  is  that  youth  with  the  languid  eye,  the 
fair  hair  and  the  poetic  face?" 

Answer:  "0  that's  F— rst— r,  1T3." 

Miss  Gilroy,  '13:  "I  knew  a  girl  once  who  fell  down  three 
storeys,  and  she  would  have  been  killed  only  she  struck  the 
second  floor  on  her  way  dow^n." 

Prof.  Blewett  (inspecting  Y.M.C.A.  photo  in  this  number)  — 
"Why,  Mr.  Roberts,  they  look  almost  human." 

Prof.  Currelly  announces  that  since  the  Semitic  men  visited 
the  museum  he  has  had  to  refuse  all  applications  for  admittance. 
They  took  with  theim  their  bags  and  suitcases,  and  he  has  now 
to  await  the  arrival  of  some  more  specimens.  Some  courses  are 
shockin'  demoralizin'. 
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Ken     M— cL— r— n,     ']2     (referring:    to     Torontonensis)  — 
"Hey!    Isn't  it  time  I  had  my  obituary  written?" 

Heading  from  a  Freshman's  autobiography: 

"  What  dire  offence  from  amorous  causes  springs, 
Wliat  mighty  contests  rise  from  trivial  tilings." 
To  which  the  Bob  Committee  answers,  "Amen." 


FTEEl 

11 

1 

The  Literary  Societies  maintained  their  reputation  as  repre- 
sentative of  the  student  body  in  the  reception  they  gave  Oct. 
26th.  The  secret  eagerness  which  actuates  even  the  most  taciturn 
men  in  such  affairs  found  expression  in  a  jam  at  the  door,  which 
resembled  a  combination  of  prize  fight  and  football  scrimmage. 
Full  prom,  cards  were  the  rule.  Tli(>  programme  was  up  to 
standard,  as  was  also  the  luncheon.  Tlie  early  closing  by-law, 
though  not  enforced,  was  observed,  and  the  lack  of  a  peremptory 
conclusion  was  much  appreciated,  (icueral  comment:  "When's 
the  next?" 

L.  M — c 1 — y  (tendering  the  thanks  of  the  student  body 

to  Trinity  friends) — "Now,  men,  you  know — (man,  I  mean,  em- 
bracing woman)  —  " 
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Miss  Newton,  '15  (in  despair) — "Will  you  tell  us  how  to  get 
up  four  months'  history  in  six  weeks?" 

Miss  Kelly,  '12— "I'm  no  oracle." 

Miss  Newton — "Well,  I  suppose  we'll  have  to  trust  to  our 
w^ooden  walls."    (0,  you  blockheads!) 

Women's   Open   Lit. — 

The  method  of  procedure  was  new  to  the  members  of  the 
U.  L.  S.,  and  excited  interest.  In  the  business  session  it  was 
decided :  | 

(1)  That  Victoria  girls  are  not  all  paste. 

(2)  Not  to  send  a  diamond  tiara,  set  with  rubies,  to  the 
Duchess. 

(3)  That  Seniors  should  not  take  a  back  seat  in  chapel,  nor 
have  a  five  o'clock  tea  table  in  the  library. 

All  were  straight  party  issues,  but  the  defeat  of  the  Govern- 
ment measure  seemed  not  to  worry  the  House  at  all.  We  noticed 
that  members  of  the  House  failed  to  acknowledge  the  Speaker 
upon  entering  or  leaving,  and  that  questions  and  defiance  were 
hurled  direct,  and  not  through  the  Speaker.  However,  on  the 
whole,  parliamentary  rules ywere  well  observed. 

The  business  was  followed  by  a  most*- excellent  programme, 
and  this  by  an  address  from  Dr.  Dewitt  on  "Women — Now  and 
Then."  After  a  few  preliminary  remarks  on  the  barbarous 
nature  of  woman,  and  the  rise  and  fall  of  fashions,  the  Doctor 
went  on  to  ascribe  woman's  present  condition  to  events  indus- 
trial and  commercial,  particularly  to  the  invention  of  the  sewing- 
machine.  His  theories  w^ere  hailed  with  delight,  and  we  under- 
stand that  the  more  progressive  young  ladies  have  already 
commenced  to  buy  sewing-machines  on  the  installment  plan. 

Miss  K — n — y,  '12,  was  making  an  undue  amount  of  noise 
in  the  library,  and  some  studious  persons  rapped  with  their  pen- 
cils on  the  table  for  order.  ]\Iiss  K — n — y  (looking  up) — "I 
wish  they  wouldn't  make  so  much  racket  with  their  pencils." 

Miss  Lowry,  '12  (during  a  walk  on  a  hot  day  with  some 
College  girls)  :    "Isn't  this  heat  wilting?" 

Miss  Spence,  '13:  "Yes,  but  we  can  be  refreshed  by  the 
coolness  of  our  friendship." 
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Freshette — "Parlez-voiis  Franr-ais,  monsieur?" 

Freshman — ' '  Oui,  mademoiselle. ' ' 

F— ette— "Viendrez-vous  a  la  elasse  de  Francais  conversation 
ce  soir?"  (which  being  translated  is:  "Will  you  come  to  the 
"fussing  bee"  to-night?") 

F — men — "Oui,  mademoiselle.     Je  will  be  there." 

The  eighteen  '13  girls  in  the  Hall  this  year  took  a  half  holi- 
day a  week  or  so  ago.  For  that  happy  day  they  threw  off  the 
burden  of  the  consciousness  that  their  fathers  had  sent  them  to 
Victoria,  resolving  that  they  should  become  men,  and  fell  in 
light-heartedly  with  every  proposition  made.  They  stormed  a 
peanut  man  and  demanded  ten  bags  of  peanuts.  He  mildly  ex- 
pressed his  incredulity  by  remarking,  "you  lie,"  and  ended  up 
by  giving  them  his  last  nine  bags  for  forty  cents— a  very  nice 
peanut  man  after  all.  They  boarded  crowded  cars,  and  put  in 
practice  the  stretching  exercises  which  they  usually  take  with 
the  aid  of  their  imagination,  if  it  is  worldng  at  7  a.m.  in  the  gym. 
Finally  they  reached  High  Park,  and  when  each  one  had  possess- 
ed herself  of  an  all  day  suelcer,  the  last  lingering  spirit  of 
sobriety  slunk  away  back  someAvheres  to  Queen's  Park  where  it 
belonged.  Little  banks  challenged  them  to  climb  them;  good 
roads  dared  them  race  doAAai  them ;  rustic  bridges  begged  them 
to  be  snapped  on  them,  and  rustling  leaves  said  they  were  to  be 
sat  upon. 

When  a  red  gleam  of  sunset  light,  however,  came  straying 
through  the  haze  it  reminded  the  merry  group  that  suns  do  set, 
even  in  High  Park.  Thereupon  they  arose,  shook  off  the  leaves 
and  peanut  shells,  and  made  ready  a  feast  which  tasted  so  much 
the  better  because  grapes  appeared  just  in  the  baskets  the  grocer 
gave  them,  and  olives  were  served  off  a  liat  pin.  The  ornaments 
of  a  modern  landscape  in  the  haze  of  numerous  robins  and 
marions  had  now  melted  away,  and  given  place  to  "shadows," 
of  which  the  girls  were  perhaps  not  so  "half-sick,"  but  more 
afraid,  and  so  hats  and  gloves  were  donned  in  haste,  and  with 
them  all  the  propriety  and  sobriety  for  which  they  stand,  and 
in  a  few  minutes  more  the  whole  eighteen  were  once  more  back 
in  Annesley  Hall,  at  their  old  time  occupation  of  plucking  apples 
from  the  knowledge  tree. 
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E.  A.  Ch — st — r  (at  the  last  receptiou) — "AVouldii't  you 
like  to  break  the  monotony?" 

Miss  (uninterestedly) — -"It  doesn't  make  any  differ- 
ence.   I  suppose  we  might  just  as  well." 

Men's  Open  Lit. — 

was  held  November  10th.  After  a  short  and  excellent  pro- 
gramme, Dr.  J.  A.  ]MacDonald  of  The  Globe  gave  an  address  on 
"The  Place  of  Canada  in  the  English-Speaking  World."  Dr. 
MacDonald  said  that  all  the  people  were  responsible  for  discover- 
ing the  laws  needed,  and  it  was  the  relation  of  the  mass  of  the 
people  that  determined  the  parliamentary  legislation.  Canada 
as  a  part  of  the  English-speaking  world,  found  in  it  her  support, 
but  she  had  to  blaze  out  a  way  for  herself,  for  no  race  of  men 
had  gone  her  way  before.  There  was  in  the  United  States  a 
tremendous  current  of  friendliness  to  Great  Britain,  and  Can- 
ada, the  next-door  neighbor,  had  a  chance  to  make  the  English- 
speaking  league  actual  and  potential. 

We  understand  that  the  Dean  of  Annesley  Hall  has  peti- 
tioned the  Senate  to  withdraw  all  Saturday  morning  lectures, 
as  they  interfere  seriously  with  laundry  work.  To  this 
"Locals"  says  "Amen."  Let  education  be  made  as  practical 
as  possible. 

H.  0.  H — tch — s — n,  '12  (complimenting  the  waitress  on  a 
tasty  piece  of  venison) — "That  was  very  nice,  dee  (a)r!" 

Freshman  (approaching  Edmonds,  C.  T.)  :  "Where  do  I 
have  to  go  to  register  in  physiology?" 

Edmonds:  "Physiology?  Are  you  sure  that's  what  you 
want  ? ' ' 

Freshman:  "Why,  yes.  Physiology.  Isn't  that  the  stuif 
you  have  to  take  if  you're  going  to  be  a  preacher?" 

B.  A.  C —  — ke,  '14  (returning  from  Belleville  two  days 
late) — "I  tried  hard  to  get  away,  fellows,  but  my  girl  is  a  great 
eoaxer." 
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Miss  Ow— n,  '13  (looking  at  the  picture  of  the  Woman's  Lit- 
erary Executive,  and  pointing  to  Mrs.  Rowell,  the  Honorary 
President}— "That  isn't  a  bit  good  of  Miss  Cloke,  is  it?" 


I  wonder  if  they're 
all  true  to  me  still  ? 

Onety-Three  Outside  Girls  had  a  "feed"  on  Friday,  Novem- 
ber 24,  at  one  o'clock,  in  the  Ladies'  Study.  It  is  a  habit  of 
theirs,  you  know ;  but,  owing  to  a  general  preoccupation,  this 
was  the  first  of  the  season.  They  enjoyed  pickles  and  cake,  and 
pickles  and  sandwiches,  and  pickles  and  fruit,  we  hear,  sang 
class  songs  and  stirred  up  class  spirit,  with  JMiss  Wilson  as  the 
guest  of  honor.  We're  glad  to  learn  that  some  aggressive  ones 
in  Onety-Five  are  taking  up  the  idea. 

Eavesdropped  at  '15  Reception: 

]\Ian — "I  expect  these  lights  to  go  out  in  a  minute." 

Wo "My,  I  wish  they  would." 


H,  G.  F — rst — r,  '13   (at  conversazione  desk) — "Say!    IIow 
many  girls  may  I  take  to  this  thing?" 
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P — gsl — y,  C.T.  (speaking  of  the  Conversat) — "Well,  once 
I  bought  flowers  for  a  joke."    Introduce  us,  old  man. 

W.  M.  Skilling,  '15  (at  the  debate) — "Our  opponents  have 
decried  emotion  in  the  schools.  If  I  may  introduce  a  personal 
reference,  I  would  say  that  even  I  have  been  empowered,  in 
literature  lessons,  to  bring  tears  to  the  eyes  of  the  children." 

Ro — ts,  '12,  was  holding  forth  in  a  certain  city  this  year. 
One  of  his  astute  parishioners  said  to  him:  "We  have  had 
other  young  men  here  for  supply,  but  we  never  had  anyone  who 

was  so  eager  after  the  young  as  Brother  Ro — ts."     We 

leave  it  to  his  many  friends  to  supply  the  blank, 

Mr.  Wh — 1 — r,  '13  (at  the  Freshman  Reception,  promenad- 
ing with  a  fair  freshette,  and  hearing  the  music  stop) — "This 
band  isn  't  over,  is  it  ?    Oh  !  Hurrah ! ' ' 

Mr.  A.  C.  B — rl — y  was  entertained  in  Belleville  at  the  home 
of  the  chairman  of  the  Diet  Commission  for  Albert  College.  Mr. 
B —  did  not  like  the  butter  at  Albert,  and  when  he  went  back 
to  his  billet,  said  so  emphatically.  Mr.  Pr — ngle  has  promised 
to  investigate  the  matter,  subject  to  Mr.  B — 's  approval. 

At  Belleville   (as  the  delegates  started  up  town)  : 

First  Factory  Employee — "Hey,  Jim!    What's    that    gang 

goin'  up  there?" 

Second  F.  E. — "Oh!  that's  a  gang  of  dagoes  goin'  out  to  the 

cement  works." 

Notice  is  hereby  given  that  the  article  of  apparel  left  in 
the  ladies'  dressing  room  on  the  night  of  the  "Bob"  is  about 
to  be  sold  by  auction  to  pay  storage  charges. 

Step  up,  Jack,  and  prove  your  trou — property. 

The  debate  betw^een  the  C.  T.'s  and  '15  resulted  in  a  win 
for  the  former.  The  subject  was,  "Resolved,  That  there  should 
be  religious  teaching  in  the  schools."  Messrs.  Bishop  and  Burley 
were  the  winners.  Mr.  Skilling  and  ]\Ir.  Rickard  represented 
the  first  year. 
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A.  N.  W — s — ,  '18,  on  his  way  to  Women's  Lit.,  was  waylaid 
by  three  bad  and  wicked  highwaymen,  who  informed  him  he  was 
to  go  with  them.     He  walked  very  quietly  nntil  passing  Annes- 

ley  Hall  gate,  where  he  made  a  bolt  for  freedom  and  fair . 

Unsuccessful,  he  remonstrated  physically  and  verbally,  strenu- 
ously and  vehemently,  until  he  came  to  the  entrance  to  Vic. 
grounds.  Here  he  began  a  terrific  expostulation.  "Let  go!" 
"Cowardly ! "  "I 'm  late  now ! ' '  ad  inf.  As  it  w^oald  have  broken 
Ms  record  for  punctuality  if  he  had  been  longer  detained,  he 
was  allowed  to  escape,  and  disappeared  at  whirlwind  speed 
across  the  road,  over  the  fence  and  up  the  steps. 

Fresh  Science  man  (at  the  Freshman  Reception;  reading  the 
items  on  the  programme) — "  'Greetings  from  1T5.'  Does  that 
mean  that  they  give  their  yell?" 

"Oh,  I  say!  Have  you  heard  the  latest  on  H — mphr s?" 

"No." 

"His  new  red  tie." 

Miss  Spence,  '13  (in  the  wilds  of  Muskoka)  :  "Is  it  any 
wonder  we  're  such  a  senseless  bunch  when  we  have  just  had  our 
census  taken?" 

Heard  on  the  way  to  East  Hall,  after  obtaining  pseudonyms 
for  "sups.":  "I  don't  see  why  you  fellows  all  hove  M's  and 
N  's.    We  are  all  J 's  in  our  course. ' ' 

It  is  reported  that  when  Mr.  Z — m — r — n  discharges  a  man 
it  requires  the  presence  and  influence  of  the  G.  M.  to  reinstate 
him.  "  I  am  a  man  in  authority,  and  when  I  say  to  a  man,  '  Go, ' 
he  goeth." 

R.  C.  Sc — t,  '11  (commenting  on  the  absence  of  the  "Great 
Bible"  from  the  chapel)  :  "I  suppose  Higher  Criticism  has  been 
too  much  for  it." 

A.  N.  W — 'S —  (speaking  to  the  Naval  question  at  tlie  V.  L. 
S.)_"  Shall  this  be  the  condition  of  Canada  f  No  ! !  She  should 
rise  in  the  strength  of  her  manhood — " 
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Fo — r  1T3:  "Say,  I  think  I'll  go  out  to  the  rifle  ranges. 
That's  the  cheapest  sort  of  athletic  exercise  I  can  find." 

The  Freshmen's  Reception — 

We  had  a  splendid  time.  The  programme  was  first-class,  with 
a  little  touch  of  excitement  added  by  the  scramble  in  the  hall. 
The  refreshments  would  have  been  more  expeditely  handled  if 
the  example  of  the  U.  L.  S.  had  been  followed,  and  a  regular 
corps  of  men  appointed  to  do  the  serving.  And  then  the  lights 
went  out — splendidly.  The  decorations  were  appropriate,  and 
showed  ingenuity.  We  all  had  a  good  time,  and  pay  our  thanks 
10  our  genial  hosts — the  Freshman  Class. 

Owing  to  some  difficulty  in  persuading  the  Registrar  and  the 
Dean  to  his  way  of  thinking,  Mr.  Har-i-o-n,  '15,  called  in  a 
valiant  friend,  iMr.  Archer,  '02,  and  went  the  rounds  again  under 
his  supervision. 

A  friend  indeed  is  a  friend  in  need. 

Miss  W — t — re,  Vice-President  of  '15  (before  Freshman  Re- 
ception)— "Whatever  shall  I  do  if  ]\Ir.  Humphrey  doesn't 
come  ? ' ' 

Miss  Colbeck,  '13,  wishing  to  bin'  collar  supports,  to  clerk 
in  dry  goods  store  (absent-mindedly)  :  "I  want  five  cents  worth 
of  spikes,  please." 

Prof.  E r  (referring  to  the  death  of  Socrates  at  the 

age  of  ninety-eight) — "A  very  proper  thing  for  him  to  do,  under 
the  circumstances." 

Joe  M — 11 — r,  C.T.  (commenting  on  one  of  Prof.  J — cks — n's 
sermons) — "Yes,  it  was  all  right,  but  it  is  all  in  that  book  you 
have  to  read  on  circuit." 

Prof.  D — w — tt — ' '  Theology  is  a  science  which  allows  men 
to  take  the  wrong  meaning  out  of  the  Bible." 

Freshman  (approaching  visiting  School  man,  and  putting  a 
sticky  finger  on  his  shirt-bosom) — "Say!  How  much  did  you  pay 
for  that  dress  suit  ■ ' ' 
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COLLEGE  BOOKS 

NEW  AND  SECOND-HAND,  AT 


VANNEVAR'S 


438  YONGE    STREET 
TORONTO 


PARRE     LIMITED 

THE  UP-TOWN  DRUGGISTS 

S.E.  COR.  YOiNGE  AND  BLOOR  STS. 


Magazines,  Stationery,  Toilet  Articles 

PRESCRIPTIONS  CAREFULLY  COMPOUNDED 


PHONE  NORTH  302 


TIES 

with  a  reputation  are  always 
acceptable  for  Christmas  Gifts 
— Dunlields'  Ties  need  no  intro- 
duction— a  most  pleasing  dis- 
play in  all  the  newest  season's 
offerings  all  ready  for  your 
inspection,  priced  50c.  and  up. 

bunfield    &  CoT 

102  Yonge  St. 
426  Yonge  St.      22  King  St.  W. 

New  Store   just  below  College 


FOR 


POCKET  KNIVES 


Pearl 

Ivory 

Stag 

or 

Metal 

Handles 

from 

25c 

to 

$2.00 

Aikenhead  HardwareLtd. 

17-19-21  Temperance  St. 
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COLES 


^ 


C  A    T  E  R  E  R  S 

,      .     and     . 
MANUFA  C  TURING 
CONFECTIONERS 


^ 


719  YONGE  STREET 


IF      YOU      REQUIRE 

CHOICE     CUT 

FLOWERS 

Dunlop's 

96  Yonge  St.,  Toronto,  Can. 


Can  supply  you  with  the  freshest 
and  choicest  in  the  city.  Bouquets, 
Corsages,  etc.,  made  in  the  most 
artistic  manner.  Designs  for  all 
occasions.  Night  and  Sunda)' 
Phone  Junction  85 <S. 


THE  FOLLETT 
LABEL  IN  THE 
POCKET  IS  A 
GUARANTEE 
OF    VALUE.       .-. 

ASK     A     CUSTOMER 


JOS.    J.    FOLLETT 

The  Merchant  Tailor 

181  Yonge  Street 


BATHING    BENEFITS 

In  warm  weather  or  in  cold  weather 
notiiing  can  compare  with  the  invigor- 
ating effects  of  a  Shower  Bath. 

It  is  the   oundation  of  Good  Health. 
Write    vs    for  Pricat. 


CbeBenneuiilUrlgbf 

eo.,  Cimited 

72  Queen  Street  Kast 
TORONTO 
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-=LET  US  PROTECT 


YOUR  PARENTS  AND  YOUR  CREDIT  BY  INSURANCE 

AT  A  COST  OF  LESS  THAN  ONE  DOLLAR  PER 
MONTH  PER  THOUSAND 


U 


Our  Commercial  Plan 

FILLS  ABSOLUTELY  THE  COLLEGE  MAN'S 
INSURANCE  NEEDS."  FORCE  US  TO  MAKE 
GOOD  OUR  CLAIM.  'PHONE  OR  WRITE 
A.  D.  EMORY,  '12.  MAIN  5440. 


The  North  American  Life  Assurance  Co. 

Head  Office:   112=118  King  St.  W.,  Toronto,  Can. 


Subscribers 


By  patronizing  our  advertisers  you  are  assured 
satisfaction  while  at  the  same  time  you  are  sup- 
porting your  College  Magazine. 


Non-Subscribers 

"  Acta  Victoriana  "  for  the  remainder  of  the  year 
for  75  cents. 


Mention  "Acta."     Advertisers  appreciate  it. 
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The  Concise  Oxford  Dictionary 

OF 

Current  English 

A   handy  Student's   Dictionary,   concise  yet    containing  all   the 
essentials  for  the  study  of  English. 

"What  the  great  Oxford  Dic'ioniry  is  to  the  other  large  dictionaries  this  Concise 
Dictionary  is  to  other  hand  dictionaries.  The  book  is  a  marvel  of  compact  useful- 
ness and  value  for  the  small  price  at  which  it  is  Uaaed."— ^Athenaeum. 

Cloth  $1.00,  i  Pigskin  $2.00. 

The  Fletcher-Kipling  History 

English  History  should  be  an  inheritance  of  childhood  ;  its  legends 
and  its  romance  should  grow  into  our  thoughts  from  early  years 
and  should  expand  themselves  with  the  expansion  of  our  minds ;  we 
should  feel  history  and  dream  it  rather  than  learn  it  as  a  lesson. 
With  this  end  in  view  this  book  was  written.  Beautifully  illustrated. 
De  Luxe  edition,  $2.50.    Popular,  50c. 

OXFORD  UNIVERSITY  PRESS 


25-27   Richmond  Street  West 


Toronto 


Canada  Bread 


BETTER  bread  than  CANADA  BREAD  may  be  possible 
but  hardly  probable.  Master  bakers,  clad  in  spotless 
white,  superintend  the  making  of  each  batch  of  bread 
and  know  exactly  the  food  value  and  strength  of  the  flour  and 
ingredients  that  are  used.  The  result  is  that  full,  wheaty 
flavor  and  delicious  crust  that  make  each  bite  a  smile-producer. 
If  you  have  not  yet  sampled  this  bread,  ask  our  driver  to  leave 
you  a  trial  loaf  or  phone  any  one  of  the  bakeries. 


CANADA  BREAD  CO.,  Limited 


MARK  BREDIN,  General  Manager 


Bloor  and  Dundas  Streets 
160-164  Avenue  Road 
Soho  and  Pheobe  Streets 


Park  1585 

College  729  and  7900 

Main  3364  and  329 
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IMPERIAL  BANK  OF  CANADA 


Head  Office 


TORONTO 


Capital  Authorized,  $10,000,000.00 

Capital  Subscribed,  S6, 000.000. 00 

D.  R.  WILKIE,  President. 

HON.  ROBT.  JAFFRAY,  Vice-President. 


Capital  Paid  Up,  $5,944,278.00 
Reserve  Fund,  $5,944,278.00 

E.  HAY,  Assistant  Gen.  Manager. 
W.  MOFFAT.  Chief  Inspector. 


Savings  Bank  Department — Interest  allowed  on  deposits  of  $1.00  and  upwards  from 

date  of  deposit. 
Letters  of  Credit  and  Drafts  issued  available  in  any  part  of  the  World. 

A  General  Banking, Business  Transactedo 

YONGE  AND  BLOOR  STREETS  BRANCH 

J.  D.  LEWIS,  Manager. 


T.  J.  Leatherdale 

350  Yongc  Street 


Specialist  in 

Portrait  Photography 

Special  Prices  to  Students 

Estimates  furnished  for 
Class   Groups 


PHONE]  MAIN    3089 


ONTARIO. 

LADIES' 

COLLEGE 


Ontario      Conservatory 
of  Music  and  Art, 
Whitby,   Ont. 

Ideal  home  life  in  a  beauti- 
ful castle,  modelled  after  one 
of  the  palatial  homes  of  the  English  aristocracy. 
The  latest  and  best  equipment  in  every  de- 
partment, backed  up  by  the  largest  and 
strongest  staff  of  specialists  to  be  found  in  any 
similar  college  in  Canada.  Sufficiently  near 
the  city  to  enjoy  its  advantages  in  concerts, 
etc.,  and  yet  away  from  its  distractions,  in 
an  atmosphere  and  environment  moat  con- 
ducive to  mental,  moral  and  physical  stamitia. 
Send  for  new  illustrated  calendar  to 

REV.  J.  J.    HARE.    Ph.D.,     Principal 


DESIGNS  CUT  FLOWERS 

CHAS.  E.  LEWIS 

THE  FLORIST 


PHONE  N.  2492 


848i  YONGE  ST. 

Near  Yorkville  Ave. 


TORONTO 
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Shoe  Repairing 

Properly  Done 


E.G.BRIDGMAN 

691  Yongc  St. 

(Just  North  of  Charles  Street) 

Work    called  for  and    delivered 

SKATES  SHARPENED 

Phone  North  4128 


THE 

Students'  Drug  Store 

We  have  a  well-assorted  stock  of  all  kinds 
of  Perfumes,  Toilet  Articles,  Creams, 
Lotions,  Powders  and  Sundries  of  every 
description. 

Huyler's  and  other  high-class  Chocolates, 
Creams  and  Bon-Bone. 

Careful  dispensing  of  prescriptions  our  spec- 
ialty.    Special  rates  to  students. 

W.  J.  A.  &  H.  CARNAHAN 

Dispensing  Chemists 


Traders  Bank  Bldg., 
Cor.  Bloor  and  Yonge, 
Phone  North  341 
"     342 
O.P.R.  Telegraph  Office 


Cor.  Church  and  Carlton 
Phone  Main  2196 
"      2197 


Beauchamp 

^OO       XlOAAT       LIMITED 

73  KING  STREET  WEST 

Tailors  to 
Young  Men 


FARMER    BROS. 

Photographers 


SPECIAL 
RATES   TO 
STUDENTS 

492 
Spadina 

Phone  College. 
2869 


HARCOURT  &  SON 


LIMITED 


COLLEGE     GOWNS 
AND     CAPS 


103    King    Street    IVest 
TORONTO 


College    for  Women 


Located  in  the  splendid  interlake  reg-ion 
of  the  most  southerly  part  of  Canada  and  in 
a  city  of  12,000  inhabitants. 

CoIIegfiate  Course,  Music,  Fine  Art, 
Elocution,  Business  and  Domestic  Science 
Departments,  Finest  Buildings,  Extensive 
Grounds,  Home  Comforts,  Strong  Staff. 

Term  opens  Sept.  12th. 

For  Calendar  and  Syllabus,  address  :    . 
PRINCIPAL  WARNER,  M.A.,  D.D. 

S"?  Thomas     -      Canada 
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A  NNESLEY  Hall 

THE  WOMAN'S  RESIDENCE  OF  VICTORIA  COLLEGE 


jrrr  a  beautiful  Christian  home  is  offered  in  the  Hall  to 
■J  women  students  attending  Victoria  College,  and 
^^1  special  opportunities  are  given  for  their  physical 
development  by  daily  instruction  in  the  gymnasium, 
by  tennis  and  other  out-of-door  sports.  Students  not  taking 
the  full  Arts  Course  in  the  College  are  admitted  as  far  as 
room  permits.     For  further  information,  write  to 

THE  DEAN  OF  RESIDENCE, 
Annesley  Hall,  Queen's  Park,  Toronto 


WHERE  DO  YOU  SKATE? 
Try 

VICTORIA  COLLEGE  RINK 

Phone  North  3578  Charles  Street  West 


Hockey  and  General  Skating 

Band  every  Friday  Evening  and  Saturday  Afternoon 


SEASON  TICKETS  :  K.  B.  Maclaren,  President 

Ladies    -     -     -     $1.75  J.  A.  McCamus,  Manager 

Gentlemen        -       2.00  G.  W   Armstrong,  Secretary 
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The  J.  C.  Scott  Co.,   Limited 

Dealers  in  HARDWOODS    AND    WHITE    PINE 

Manufacturers  of  INTERIOR  W^OODWORK  AND  CONTRACTORS 

OFFICE  AND  'WORKS.  TORONTO,  ONTARIO 


FRED  M.  SMITH 


MERCHANT 

TAILOR 


TELEPHONE  M.  44 Ol 


109  KING  ST.   WEST 


TORONTO 


PatroDize  U\  Unmm 


THE, 


For  Printing  that  will  satisfy  you   try  us. 
Estimates  given.     Phone  Adelaide  793. 

>USIHESS    FRIHTIMG    CO.p 

184  Adelaide  St.  W.,  Toronto. 


If  the  name  LYONDE  is  on  .your  Photograph  your  friends  will 
know  you  patronize  Canada's  Leading  Photographers. 

Studio,  101  King  Street  West. 
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An 
Education 


obtained  at  the  sacrifice  of  your 
eyesight  might  better  have  been 
left  unsought.  Students,  above  all 
others,  should  see  to  their  eyes. 
Go  to  the  oculist  who  does  noth- 
ing but  examine  eyes,  and  then 
come  to  me  to  have  the  glasses 
made  and  fitted  according  to  the 
oculist's  prescription. 


W.  M.  PERCY 

717  Yonge  Street,    TORONTO 


Your  Christmas  Buying 

CAN  BE  DONE  MORE  CONVENIENTLY  UPTOWN 

THE  NEW  STORE  OF 

FOLLETT  ca  COX,  LIMITED 

THE    UPTOWN    JEWELERS 

is  full  of  Gift  Suggestions,  and  you  are 
cordially  invited  to  inspect  the  stock  of 
JEWELRY     AND     ART     GOODS     DISPLAYED 


776  YONGE  STREET 


PHONE  NORTH  3615 


(AT  BLOOR) 
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ESTABLISHED  1873 


The   Standard    Bank    of    Canada, 

At  corner  Yonge  and  Charles  Streets. 
THE   MOST  CONVENIENT   BANK   FOR    VICTORIA  COLLEGE. 

Cheques  on  any  Bank  may  be  cashed  here.  H.  S.  Loudon,  Manager. 


J.  W.  KNOTT 

Painter   and   Decorator 

PHONE  NORTH  1282 
41   CHARLES  STREET  WEST 


MASTEN,    STARR,  SPENCE  &   CAMERON 

Barristers,  Solicitors,  Etc. 

Canada  Life  Building, 
Toronto 

Solicitors  for  Bank  of  Nova  Scotia 


DR.  FRED.  N.  BADGLEY 
DENTIST 

110  Avenue  Road 
(Oppo.ile  St.  Paul's  Church)  TORONTO 

PHONE  COLLEGE  595 

GEO.  A.  EVANS,  Phm.B. 
Dispensing    Cbemist 

Liberal    Discount  to    Students 
Telephone  Orders  a  Specialty 

832  Yonge  St.  Tel.  N.  38  and  3720 
Alfred  W.  Briggs,  K.C.     Harold  R.  Frost 

BRIGGS  &  FROST 

BARRISTERS,  ETC. 

TORONTO 

Wesley  Bldgs.,  33  Richmond  Street  West 


E.  B.  Ryckman.  M.A..  LL.B..  K.C 
CharlesW.Kerr.B.A,  C.S.MacInnes.B.A..K.C. 

RYCKMAN.  KERR   &  MaclNNES 

Barristers,  Solicitors,  Notaries,  etc. 
Sterling  BankChambers,  48  KingSt.W. Toronto 


PHONE  N.  1747 

AVERY'S  DRUG   STORE 

Yonge  and  St.  Mary  Sts. 

Pure  Drugs  Economical  Prices 

Special  Prices  to  Students 

GOODS  DELIVERED  PROMPTLY 

SPROATT  &  ROLPH 
ARCHITECTS 


90  YONGE  STREET 


TORONTO 


DR.  S.  L.  FRAWLEY 

DENTIST 

Graduate  of  Toronto  and  Philadelphia 

21   Bloor  St.  West  Phone  N.   698 

THE  CANADIAN 
BANK  OF  COMMERCE 

Capital  Paid  up      ■  $10,000,000 

Rest  -         -         -        $7,000,000 

Savings     Bank     Deposits 

received  from   $1.00   up. 

BLOOR  AND  YONGE  BRANCH, 

JAMES  BRYDON,  Manager. 
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PAGE  ^  COMPANY 

...Contractors... 

Masonry,  Brick  Work,  Cut  Stone, 
=====  Etc.  ===== 

Following  are  some  of  the  works  executed  by  us  : 

St.  Paul's  Methodist  Church 
St.  PauFs  Anglican  Church 
Bloor  Street  Presbyterian  Church 
Central  Methodist  Church 

Bank  of  Toronto  (Vonge  street  Branch) 

General  Trusts  Offices 
Annesley  Hall 

The  Deaconess  Home  (Avenue  Road) 
Victoria  College  Library 

BurWash    Hall  (Victoria  Coll.  Men's  Residence) 


SATISFACTION  GUARANTEED 

Estimates  Given 


PAGE  CBL  COMPANY 

89  CHARLES  WEST  TORONTO 


Phone  North  1432 
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WHAT  TO  EAT    and    WHERE  10  EAT  IT 

FOR  HIGH-CLASS  MEALS  AT  REASONABLE 
RATES  TRY 

Headquarters  Restaurant 

712-714  Yorgc  St.  (Near  Charles  St.) 


A  SELECT  PLACE  FOR 
SELECT  PEOPLE. 


EVENING 
DINNER. 


MOTHER'S  CANDY  KITCHEN 

Choice  Bon-bons,  Chocolates 
Toffies,  etc. 

New  Address 

705    Yonge   Street 

A  few  doors  above  Charles  St.  Post  C  ffice 

STUDENTS' 

BHRLEIi  IDEAL  OIL  HI0TERS 

AT 

W.   R.  TAIT 

Successor  to  J.  W.  Oram 
836  YONGE  STREET.  NORTH  435 


Be  Known  by  Your 

SCHOOL    PIN 

(Enlarged  four  times  ) 
Price    $2.25 

.sold  by 

Stcck  &  Bickle 

Jewellers 
152  154  Yonge  .St.,  Toronto 


The  Dining  Hall 

556   YONGE   STREET 

Phone   North     4772 
A.   Corby, 

Proprietor, 

A.  Weller  &  Co.,  Limited 

BUILDERS  AND  CONTRACTORS 


manufac;ti'rers  of 
Fine  Interior  "Woodwork 

54  TECUMSEH  ST.  ADELAIDE  422 


The  StudentsTavorite 

HAIR  CUTTING  &  SHAVING  PARLOR 

W.  J.  L.  BELL'S 

6  Bloor  Street  East.    Traders  Bank  Building 

Hair  Cutting  20c.  -  Shaving  10c. 

Razors  Honed  25c. 

T.  BRAKE 

BOOTS,  SHOES  AND  RUBBERS 
REPAIRING  A  SPECIALTY 
BOOTS  MADE  TO  ORDER 

562  Yonge  St.  Toronto 

Don't  overlook  registering  your 
name  with  "  Fit  -  Reform  "  for 
your  Fall  Clothing. 

See  Us  For  Prices 

G.  Hawley  Walker,  Limited 

126  YONGE  STREET 

T.  A.  FELSTEAD 

S-Chair  Barber  Shop-5 


Razors  Honed 
Shoe  Shine 


Electric  Face  Massage 
Head  Rub 


760  YONGE  ST. 


Keep  Your  Clothes  Neat  and  Clean 

This  is  easily  done  if  you  will  send  them  to  ui 
rccasionally  to  be  cleaned  by  our  Improved  French 
Dry  Cleaning  Process. 

R.  PARKER  &  CO. 

Cleaners  and  Dyers,  Toronto 

201  and  791   Yonge  St.  99  King  St.  W. 

471  and  1324  Queen  St.  W.  277  Queen  St.E. 

Portraits  and  Groups 

The  outstanding  features  of  our  photographs 
are  Unexcelled  Quality  and  Mcderate 
Price. 

PARK  BROTHERS 

328^  Yonge  St. 
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CERTIFIED  MILK 

■ ^FROM  

Dentonia  Park  Farm 


From  Tuberculine  Tested  Cows. 

Certified  by  Milk  Commission  of 
Academy  of  Medicine  of  Toronto. 

Certified  Milk  delivered  in  ice  or 
protected  from  freezing  according 
to  season — per  quart  4  milk  tickets. 

Dentonia  Milk  delivered  without 
ice  or  protection — per  quart  3  milk 
tickets. 


CITY  DAIRY  COMPANY,  Limited 

TORONTO 


PHOENIX  BARBER  SHOP 

First  -  Class    Workmanship    Guaranteed 

Hair  Cutting  a  Specialty 

Dandruff  Cured  or  Money  Refunded 

J.  yV.  SCHWARTZ,  Prop. 

206,^2  Davenport  Road 

Balmuto  Dining  Hall 

THE  STUDENTS'  FAVORITE 
DINING  HALL 

W.  BRUNT,  Proprietor 

20  BALMUTO  STREET 

M.     RAWLINSON 

Captagre   Agrent  and   AVarehouseman 

Offices:   612  YONGE  ST..  and  N.W.  Cor.  York 

and  Station  Streets. 
Storage  Warehouses  ;    St.  Joseph  and  ^'onge  Sts. 
Improved  Vans  and    Trucks    for    Removing  Furni- 
ture and  Pianos,  Storage  for  Furniture. 
Baggage  Transferred. 
Phone.  North  390  TORONTO 


Fall  Suitings 
and    Overcoatings 
of  the  best 


North 

3371 


MACEY 

TAILOR 


777  Yonge  Street 


One  block  north 
of  Bloor  Street 


DAVID    BELL 

Dealer  In 

Groceries,  Provisions,  Foreign  and 

Domestic  Fruits,  etc. 

702  and  704  Yonge  Street 

Phones  North  3296  and  3297       Corner  St.  Mary 
MURPHY,  LOVf,  HAMILTON  &  BASCOM 

Insurance  Brokers 
General  Agents  for  Ontario— 

NEW    YORK    UNDERWRirERS    AGENCY 
SPRINGPIELD   EIRE  &  MARINE  INS.  CO. 

Toronto  AkciiIs—  of  Sprint^lielil,  Mass. 

GERMAN  AMERICAN  INSURANCE  COMPANY 

of  Xew  York 
16  Wellington  St.  Ea«t,      -      Toionto.  Canada 
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FINE  HABERDASHERY 

STOLLBRY 

Men's  Hats 


YONGE  &  BLOOR        PHONE  NORTH  2124 


VALUES  EXTRAORDINARY 

In   Young  Men's  W^^l^Z^^- 
Suits  for  Fall  and   J^'^^y  ^^  ^^^^^^  ^'°"  ^^^^' 

so  strong  are  they  and 
Vv  inter         I         I  I  I      with  such  lasting  qualities, 

just  the  sort  that  make 
profitable  buying  for  students  and  young  men  who  must  give 
their  clothes  a  hard  test. 

You  will  be  delighted  with  our  showing  of  -j  A  A  A  i.^.  OC    f\f\ 
all  the  newest  fabrics  and coloreffects from   lU.UU  10  ^t).UU 


OAK     HALL     CLOTHIERS 

Corner  Yonge  and  Adelaide  Streets 
CATERING  SPECIALLY  TO  YOUNG  MEN  J.  C.  Coombes,  Mgr. 


Mention  "Acta."     Advertisers  appreciate  it. 


Good  Christinas  Sellers 


SONGS  OF  THE  PRAIRIE 

By  Robt.  J.  C.  Stead 

Lambskin,  $1.00 ;  velvet  calf,  $1.25. 
Miniature  form  only 

A  beautiful  and  tasty  volume. 
Everyone  who  loves  the  open  spaces 
and  the  free  air  of  the  woods  and 
prairies  will  revel  in  this  book. 
A  man's  book. 


THE  FOURTH  WATCH 

By  H.  A.  Cody,  M.A. 

Author  of  "The  Frontiersman' 

Price,  $1.25 

Mr.  Cody  has  in  this  voliune 
given  us  a  very  strong  book.  His 
previous  work,  'The  Fi-ontiersman,' 
has   been   a   trem^endous   success. 


The  Diary  of  Mrs.  John  Graves  Simcoe 

Wife  of  the  First  Lieutenant-Govemor  of  the  Province  of 
Upper  Canada  1792-1796.     With  Notes  and  a  Biography  by 

JOHN  ROSS  ROBERTSON 

440  pages:  contains  237  illustrations.  -  Cloth,  large,  8vo,  $3.00  net. 


FROM  TENDERFOOT  TO 
SCOUT 

By  Anna  C.  Ruddy 

Profusely  illustrated,  cloth,  $1,25. 

The   best  boy's   book   we    have 
ever  published. 
This  will  undoubtedly  be  the  boy's 
book  of  the  season. 


THE  SECOND   CHANCE 

By  Nellie  L.  McClung 

Cloth,  illustrated.  $1.25 

Mrs.  McClung's  books  are  becoming 
more  popular  every  day.  Readers 
everywhere  still  continue  to  talk 
of  them.  In  her  volumes  the 
author  has  touched  the  heart-strings 
of  the  people. 


ALL  BOOKS  SENT  POSTPAID  UNLESS    OTHERWISE  STATED 


William  Briggs 


29-37  Richmond  Street  West 


TORONTO 


ONTARIO 


Hockey  Boots,  Skates, 
Shin  Guards,  Hockey 
Sticks,  Sweaters 
and 

Sweater 
Coats. 

Hockey  Boots,  $2.00,  $2.50,  $3.00, 
F>3.50,  $4.00. 


Lunn  Skates        -        $5.00 

Lunn  Skates,  Feather- 
weight Damascus    $5.50 

Automobile  Skates 

$2.50  to  $6.00 

Mic      Mac      Feather- 
weight Hockey 
Skates        -        -        $3.00 

Scotia  Hockey  Skates  $2.00 

Other  Skates  $1.00,     - 

-      $1.50,  $1.75 

Sweaters,  each        -    $2.00 

Sweater  Coats  (Collars 
and  Pockets)        -    $4.00 

Hockey  Sticks,  25c.  to  75c. 
Skates  Sharpened  10c. 


J.  Brotherton 

550  Yonge  Street 
TORONTO 


